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HYMN FOR THE NATIONAL BAST, 30TH 
APRIL, 1863. ; 
BY THE REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 
“Ts it such a fast that I have chosen—a day for 
a man to afflict his soul ; to bow down his head like 
a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under | 
him? Is not this the fast that I have chosen ; to 
loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the heavy | 
burdens, to let the oppressed f° _, and that ye 
break every yoke ?”—Isaiah vii. : 5, 6. 
In deep humility, 
Worshipping only Thee, 
Prostrate we fall, 
And while Thy name we bless, 
And own Thy righteousness, 
Lord, in our sore distress, 
On Thee we call. 


Our great sin we bemoan— 
Our fathers’ and our own ; 

We cloak no more 
The hundred years of wrong 
We’ve nursed and made so strong ; 
The sin we've loved so long 

We now deplore. 


As sovereign, on Thy throne 
Vengeance sits not alone 
To scourge our land : 
Mercy comes nearer Thee, 
And, on her bended knee 
Holds back, with her strong plea 
Thy chastening hand. 


Beneath the tempest’s tread 
_ The bulrush bows its head ; 
But when the blast 
That humbled it is o’er, 
It lifts itself once more 
As proudly as before 
The storm o’erpassed. 


So be it not with us! 
But, while we bow down thus 

Beneath Thy frown, 
Let us, with penance meet, 
Lie lowly at Thy feet, 
And ne’er the sin repeat 

That brought us down. 

—Chronicle. 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1863. 


A PRINCESS TO AN HEIR APPARENT. 
“ Jungantur capre lupis !” 
Tue prize you offer, Prince, is bright, 
Is what the world must matchless deem ; 
And far above the modest height 
Of a poor Danish maiden’s dream, 


To hear and grant the trembling prayer 
Of tribes and nations lowly bent ; 
The crown of Catharine to bear ; 
The Empress of a continent ; 


To reign from ice-bound fields of gloom, 
To where the sunlit waters roll ; 
To sit by him whose word is doom 


HYMN FOR THE NATIONAL FAST. 


‘As if when loud the joy-bells ring, ° 





To Fin and Tartar, Russ and Pole ;— 





gp ay pe a jarting string— 
That mars the music all too soon ; 


A funeral knell should break te tune ! 


You frown? But hear. I have been late 
A partner in a sister's joy, 

Welcomed to share a fairer fate. 
A crown without such sad alloy. 





And passing many a mile along 
Through streets with flowers bedecked and 
strewed, 
Around us, in a shouting throng, 
A free and faithful people stood. 


But I have heard, and I have read, 
Of other sights and sounds than those ; 
Of crowds that met to mourn the dead, 
And knelt to pray, and never rose. 


For, as the city knelt in woe, 
There came a flash to light the gloom ;— 
And Warsaw’s wives and mothers know 
What hopes it lighted to the tomb. 


Mothers and wives? Not they alone ; 
In every Polish heart that deed 

Deep in the patriot soil is sown : 
Beware the bursting of the seed. 


And see! the blood-red letters glare, 

On memory’s page a later line ;— 
And shall I not the lots compare— 

My sister’s, and what might be mine? 


Here, breaks from all one hailing shout, 
On the free air in gladness flung ; 
There, on the night the cry rings out, 
Of Rachel mourning for her young. 
—Examiner. 





LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS. 


PLaInty to read the written doom 
Traced on the wall of that dear room, 
Yet smile, to check infecting gloom. 


From night to night, and day to day, 
To keep determined Death at bay, 
Our best, our only hope—delay. 


To sink with every sinking sun, 
On wearied knees, and one by one, 
Apart to sob: ‘* Thy will be done,’? 


To gasp, from lips of dumb despair : 
**Q God ! who knowest all, forbear 
To mark the mockery of our prayer.”’ 


All this was seen, and done, and prayed, 
The while our hearts felt half betrayed 
By Him who thus withheld His aid. 


O Ruler of the passion-blast ! 
Pity, forgive, and bless the past, 
And reunite us all at last. 


The buried sun from night shall rise, 

His reflex steals along the skies, 

And day’s full dawn behind it lies. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 














. PAR IL.--CHAPTER VI. 
THE RESULT. 

Wuen the newly married people returned 
home, after an absence of about two months, 
the new rule soon but gradually made itself 
felt at Fontanel. Though Mr. Summerhayes 
had for a long time been the inspiring infla- 
ence there, there was still all the difference 
between his will as interpreted by Mrs. Clif- 
ford and his will as accomplished by himself. 
Of the two, it must be allowed that the re- 
tainers of the family preferred the cordial, 
kind, inconsistent sway of poor Mary to the 
firm and steady government of her new hus- 
band ; and then everybody had acknowledged 
her right to rule, which came by nature, 
while every soul secretly rebelled against his, 4 
which was a kind of contradiction to nature. 
Mr. Summerhayes’s path was not strewn 
with roses when he came back to Fontanel ; 
then, for the first time, he had the worst of 
it. After she was fairly married, and every- 
thing concluded beyond the possibility of 
change, Mary, like a true woman, had found 
it quite possible to forget all her previous 
doubts and difficulties, and to conclude, with 
that simple philosophy which carries women 
of her class through 80 many troubles, that 
now everything must come right. It was no 
embarrassing new affection now, but acknowl- 
edged duty, that bound her to her husband, 
and she would not contemplate the possibil- 
ity of this duty clashing with her former du- 
ties. So she came home, having fully re- 
gained the composure of her mind, very 
happy to see her children again, and utterly 
forgetting that they had not yet become ac- 
customed, as she had, to look upon ** Cousin 
Tom ”’ as the head of the house. But it was 
now that gentleman’s turn to suffer the pains 
and penalties of the new position which he had 
taken upon himself. He was fully conscious 
of all the troubled, sidelong glances out of 
Loo’s brown eyes; and when Charley burst 
into the house in schoolboy exuberance at 
Easter, for his few days of holiday, Mr. Sum- 
merhayes noted the gulp in the throat of the 
Etonian, when he found it necessary to ask 
the new master of the house about something 
hitherto settled between himself and the old 
groom, with perhaps a reference to the indul- 
gent mother, who could never bear to deprive 
her boy of any pleasure. Mr. Summerhayes 
let Charley have his will with the best grace 
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in the world, but still saw and remarked that 
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knot of discontent in the boy’s throat—that 
apple of Adam, which Charley swallowed, 
consciously, yet, as he himself thought, un- 
observed byany man. The younger children 
were perhaps still more difficult to deal with ; 
for it was hard to teach them that Mr. Sum- 
merhayes was no longer Cousin Tom, to be 
romped with, but that it was necessary to be 
quiet and good, and not to disturb the medita- 
tions of the head of the house. True, it fell 
to Mary’s lot to impress this fact upon the 
rebellious consciousness of Harry and little 
Alf; but Mr. Summerhayes, who at that par- 
ticular period of his life was all eyes and ears, 
and missed nothing, did not fail to have the 
benefit. Then some of the servants were pet- 
ulant —some were insolent, presuming on 
their old favor with their mistress—some re- 
signed altogether when they knew “how 
things was a-going to be;”’ the most part 
sneaked and gave in, with secret reflections, 
every one of which was guessed and aggra- 
vated by the new master. It is easy to see. 
that his position had its difficulties and disa- 
greeables; but, to do Mr. Summerhayes jus- 
tice, he behaved with great temper and for- 
bearance in this troublesome crisis. He made 
it apparent to everybody that he ,was not to 
be trifled with ;.but, at the same time, pre- 
tended not to see the little petulances which 
were in reality so distinctly apparent to him, 
and which galled him so much. He swal- 
lowed many a mortification just then more 
bitter and stinging than Charley’s soon-for- 
gotten gulp of boyish pride ; and steadily and 
gradually, without any one, knowing much 
about it, the new master of Fontanel won the 
day. 

He was a man whose previous life had, to 
a considerable extent, belied his real charac. 
ter. He had lived idly and without any ap- 
parent ambition during these forty years, 
contenting himself apparently, for the last 
ten, with his dreary old manor-house and 
spare income. But this was not because he 
was of a light and easy temper, or satisfied 
with his lot. He was active enough in real- 
ity, now that he had affairs in his hands. of 
sufficient magnitude to occupy him—and 
thoughtful enough to keep his purposes 
locked in his own heart, from which they 
came forth in act and deed, only when full 
fledged and ready for the gaze of the world. 
The house of Fontanel gradually recognized 
the hand of the master. Without any visi- 
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ble coercion upon Mary, the open, liberal, 
hospitable house came by imperceptible de- 
grees under that stern régime which had 
made life possible at the manor-house upon 
the much-diminished means of the Sum- 
merhayes. The process was like nothing 
so much as the change of a ship’s course ina 
stormy sea. The vessel wavered, reeled fora 
moment as the helm went round in a new 
direction, but next minute had righted her- 
self, and was ploughing steadily on in her 
new course, leaving the ignorant passengers 
below in total unconsciousness of anything 
that had happened, except that momentary 
stagger and uncertainty which it was so 
easy to account for. Mary was not cut down, 
either in her hospitalities or charities—or at 
least, if she was, did not know it; but be- 
fore a year had elapsed, the expenditure in 
Fontanel house was smaller, and the expen- 
diture on Fontanel estate greater than it had 
ever been in the memory of man. Mr. Sum- 
merhayes was an enterprising and enlight- 
ened landlord. He took up the Home Farm 
with such energy that every tenant-farmer 
within twenty miles learned or ought to 
have learned, the salutary lesson; and he 
gave loans and bonuses upon improvement, 
such as suggested to the unimproving sundry 
sarcasms as to the facility with which men 
parted with other people’s money. If it had 
been his own, instead of belonging to his 
wife and her children, it would have madea 
difference, people said ; but then it was only 
the unprogressive, whom Mr. Summerhayes 
decidedly snubbed and disapproved of, who 
made that ill-natured remark. To tell the 
truth, however, when he set out upon this 
active career, which was so unlike his former 
life, Mr. Summerhayes of Fontanet became 
much less popular in the county than the 
poor squire at the manor had been in old 
days. Perhaps in the change from poverty 
to wealth, he carried things with too high a 
hand. Perhaps he failed to recognize his 
own position as an interloper, and acted the 
master t20 completely to please the popular 
fancy. At all events, nobody was satisfied — 
not even his sisters in the old house, which 
they had all to themselves ; certainly not the 
little community in his present home, which 
obeyed and feared and suspected him—per- 
haps not even his wife. 

Mary had a woman’s usual experience be- 
fore she married her second husband and 
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made this complication of affairs. She knew 
as a certainty, what all the younger brides 
have to learn by hard personal training, that 
the husband must be different from the lover ; 
that the habits of ordinary life will return 
after a while ; and that the wife’s happiness 
must be of a different kind, if she is happy 
at all, from that of the bride, to whose 
pleasure, for the moment, everything defers 
by a tender fallacy and sophism of nature. 
But somehow, in its own case, the heart is 
always incredulous. To marry him had, 
after all, cost this soft woman a great many 
natural pangs, and it was hard to find so soon 


all the affectionate conferences and consulta- 


tions, by means of which he had at first won 
her, ceasing altogether, and to feel that the 
affairs which she had managed so long were 
now in inexorable hands, and ruled by plans 
which were only communicated to her when 
they were ready for execution, if even then. 
Then poor Mary, who had always been looked 
on with indulgent eyes, began to feel herself 
under a sterner regard, and to see that her 
acts and words were judged solely on their 
own merits, and not with any softening gla- 
mour of love, making everything beautiful 
because it was she. It is impossible to de- 
scribe how nervous and unsteady this con- 
sciousness made her, and how much more 
ready she was to make mistakes, from know- 
ing that her mistakes would not be excused, 
or looked upon affectionately as wisdom in 
disguise. Poor soul! he was very kind to 
her at the same time; but his eye was on 
her when she caressed her children; his 
quick ear somehow caught the little secrets 
they whispered to her in that sacred twilight 
hour in her dressing-room before dinner, 
where Mr. Summerhayes had now acquired 
the habit of coming in to talk with his wife, 
and finding the children in the way. When 
they were all sent off on such occasions, it 
was well for Loo that she generally headed 
the retreat, before the new master lighted 
his wife’s candles, and threw an intrusive 
glare into the sacred atmosphere. Loo was 
a heroine, but she had a temper. But as for 
poor Mary, .to see her disappointed children 
trooping away, and to guess with quick in- 
stinct the thovghts that were already rising 
in their little angry hearts, and to lose that 
sweet moment in which her soul was retrempé 
and made strong, was very bitter even.to her 
yielding temper and loving heart. She could 
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have cried but for fear of her husband ; and 
many a time had bitter drops in her eyes, 
which had to be crushed back somehow, and 
re-absorbed into her breast, when those tell- 
tale candles flashed their unwelcome light 
upon her. Yet, notwithstanding all this, she 
had no right nor wish to call herself an un- 
happy wife. He was very kind to her— 
seemed as though he loved her, which makes 
up to a woman for a great many things ; but 
still a sense of having overturned the world 
somehow, and disturbed the course of nature 
—of having introduced bewilderment and 
confusion she could not tell how, and a false 
state of affairs—combined, with a certain 
ache of disappointment, of wounded pride, 
and unappreciated confidence, to make poor 
Mary’s musings weary and troubled, and to 
plant thorns in her pillow. ; 

Thus it happened that nobody was pleased 
with the change which had taken place at 
Fontanel, except, perhaps, Mr. Summerhayes 
himself, who seemed sufficiently contented 
with all that he had done and was doing. 
Certainly he devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of the estate. Such crops had never 
been dreamt of in the county as those that 
began to be usual upon the well-tilled acres 
of the Home Farm ; and, when leases fell in, 
the lumbering old tenants had no chance 
against the thriving agriculturists whom the 
King-Consort brought in over their heads at 
advancing rents, to the benefit of the rent-roll 
and the country, though not without some 
individual misery at the same time to lessen 
the advantage. Some old people emigrated, 
and got their death by it; some hopeful 
farmer-families dispersed and were broken 
up, and found but a checkered fortune await- 
ing them in the cold world, outside of those 
familiar fields which they had believed them- 
selves born to cultivate, and almost thought 
their own; and Mrs. Summerhayes had red 
eyes after these occurrences, and took to 
headaches, which were most unusual to her ; 
but it was unquestionably the most enlight- 
ened policy—it was very good for the land 
and the country and things in general ; and, 
in particular, there could not be any doubt 
it was good for the rent-roll of Fontanel. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE NEXT EVENT IN THE FAMILY. 
‘*T wonpeR whether Charley Clifford’s 
coming of age will be kept as it ought to be,”’ 
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said Miss Amelia Harwood, meditatively. It 
was more than five yeas since the marriage, 
but there was still going to be a bazaar at 
Summerhayes ; and still a large basket stood 
on the drawing-room table at Woodbine Cot- 
tage, full of embroidered cushions, babies’ 
socks, children’s pinafores, and needle-books 
and pen-wipers without number, upon which 
Miss Amelia was stitching little tickets which 
told the price. ‘To give him all his Ronors 
will be ticklish work for Tom Summerhayes, 
and to withhold them wont answer with a boy 
of spirit like Charley. Iam fond of that boy. 
He behaves very well to his mother : though 
really, when a woman makes a fool of herself, 
I don’t wonder if her children get disgusted. 
I should like to know what she thinks of her 
exploit now. I always foresaw she would see 
her folly as the children grew up.”’ 

“‘Oh, hush, Amelia,’’ said her elder sister ; 
‘don’t be hard upon poor, dear Mary now. 
I was surprised at the time—but of course 
she must have been in love with him ; and it 
was hard, you know, to be left all alone at 
her time of life. She is quite a young wo- 
man now.” 

‘* She is——”’ said Miss Amelia, pausing, 
with inexorable memory and a host of dates 
at her finger-ends, ‘‘ either forty-two or forty- 
three. I don’t quite recollect whether she 
was born in 14 or in’15. Nowthat I think, 
it was ’14, for it was before the Waterloo 
year, which we had all such good cause to 
remember ; and as for being ieft all alone, 
she had her children, and I always said she 
ought to have had the sense to know when 
she was well off. However, that is not the 
question. I want to know whether they will 
make any ado over Charley’s coming of age.’’ 

‘* Poor boy !—it is sad for him having no 
father to advise him at such an important 
time of his life,” said gentle Miss Harwood, 
with a sigh. 

‘Oh, stuff! ’’ said Miss Amelia. ‘+ Harry 
Clifford, poor fellow, never was wise enough 
to direct himself, and how could he have 
guided his son? I dare say Tom Summer- 
hayes would be a better adviser, if you come 
to that. But I am sorry for Charley just the 
same: he’s the heir, and yet somehow he 
doesn’t seem the heir. His mother after all, 
2s still a young woman, as you say, and Tom 
Summerhayes seems to have got everything 
so secure in his hands that one can’t help 





feeling something is sure to happen to make 
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the estate his in theend. It can’t be, I sup- 
pose ; they said the deeds were irrevocable, 
and that Mary. couldn’t alter them if she 
wished, which I don’t suppose she does ;— 
she loves her children, I must say that for 
her. Still one never feels sure with a man 
like Tom Summerhayes; and poor Charley 
has no more to do with his own affairs than 
if he were a little plowboy on Mr. Summer- 
hayes’s estate.” 

“Hush, my dear,’’ said Miss Harwood, 
who was in her summer chair, which com- 
manded, through the openings of the green 
blind, a view of the village green and the road 
before the door,—‘‘ here are Laura and Lydia 
coming to call—and out of breath, too; 80 
they must have some news or something par- 
ticular to say.” 

** About Charley’s coming of age, of 
course,’’ said Miss Amelia. “I dare say 
Mary and Tom have had a fight over it, and 
he’s judged it as well for once to let Mary 
have her way. He always had ‘a great deal 
of sense, had Tom Summerhayes.”’ 

“© Qh, I declare, to see how far the Miss 
Harwoods are on with their things! ”’ cried 
Miss Laura Summerhayes, almost before she 
had entered the room ; ‘* but you are always 
in such good time, Miss Amelia. As for us, 
we have such a great deal to think about just 
now, it drives the bazaar out of our heads ; 
almost as bad as if we had a family ourselves,” 
said Miss Lydia, with a breathless outburst. 
‘¢T dare say you have heard the news—you 
who always hear everything from Fonta- 
nel.”” 

*¢ About Charley’s birthday?’ said Miss 
Amelia. 

‘¢ Well, upon my word, you are a witch 
of Endor, or something,’’ said Miss Lydia, 
whose turn it was to begin the duet ; ‘ for 
dear Tom rode down to tell us only thfs 
morning. He is so considerate, dear Tom ; 
and I am sure there never was such a step- 
father,—to think of all he means to do, just 
as if Charley was his own son and heir,’’ cried 
Miss Laura, who was scarcely able to keep 
in time for want of breath. 

*¢ His own son and heir, if he had one, 
need not to make so much commotion, my 
dears,’’ said Miss Amelia, administering with 
great good-will a friendly snub; ‘there is a 
difference, you know, between Fontanel and 
the manor-house. I suppose there will be a 
dinner of the tenantry, and all that. There 
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couldn’t you know, much as your family is 
respected in the county, be much of that sort’ 
of thing at Summerhayes.”’ 

‘* My dear, you know Amelia always speaks 
her mind,”’ said Miss Harwood ; ‘* you don’t 
mind what she says? Iam sure I hope poor 
Charley will have a good day for his féte, and 
that everything will go off well. I dare say 
they will feel strange on such a day, to think 
of all the changes that have happened. IT re- 
member, as if it were yesterday, the day he 
was born; and oh, how happy poor Mary 
was ! ” 

‘«T am sure she ought to be a great deal 
happier now,” said Miss Laura, with a toss 
of her head, ‘if she were sensible enough to 
see her advantages. Dear Tom makes him- 


‘self a slave to her, and spends all his strength 


upon the estate ; and then never to get any 
thanks for it. I declare to hear how you speak 
is enough to make one hate the world,” said 
Miss Lydia, with the usual joint disregard of 
punctuation. ‘ But Miss Haryood, you 
always take Mary’s side.” 

‘*T didn’t know we were come 60 far as to 
take sides,’’ said Miss Amelia, dryly ; ‘‘ Mary 
never takes her own side, that’s clear. She 
tries to please everybody, poor soul ; to make 
her husband happy by letting him suppose 
himself the master of Fontanel,—and to make 
her son happy by making believe he’s all 
right and in his natural place ; and what’s to 
come of’ it all after Charley comes of age is 
more than I can tell ; for Charley’s a boy of 
spirit, though he’s devoted to his mother, 
and it’s hard never to have anything to say 
in one’s own affairs. A woman may submit 
to it, perhaps, but a young man is very dif- 
ferent,” said Miss Amelia, with great grav- 
ity, breaking off with an emphatic jerk the 
last end of her thread. 

Both the sisters were in tears before this 
speech was finished. ‘I am sure it is very 
hard,’’ sobbed the elder, as soon as she could 
speak, ‘* to be in dear Tom’s position, and to 
have to manage everything, and always to 
hear it brought up against him that he has 
nothing to do with the estate, and it belongs 
to his wife. I wonder how he ever puts up 


with it,’’ cried the other, ‘* dear Tom, that 
is the head of one of the oldest families in the 
county—far better blood than the Cliffords’, 
whose great-grandfather was in trade ; and 
they would all have been ruined but for dear 
Tom,’’ concluded Miss Laura: “he has 




















given himself up to their interesta—and this 
is his reward ! ”’ 

*¢ Hush, now,” said Miss Harwood, ‘I 
am sure nothing was said that could make 
you cry; and I see poor, dear Mary herself 
in the pony-carriage, driving down by the 
green. I dare say she will call here. She 
will be quite surprised if she sees you have 
been crying. Shouldn’t you like to run up- 
stairs and set your bonnets straight? ”’ 

“T dare say she’ll come in looking as 
bright as possible,’’ said Miss Amelia, ‘ and 
could not understand, if we were to tell her, 
why we should quarrel and cry over her af- 
fairs. After all, it’s a shame she shouldn’t 
be happy, poor soul ; she always makes the 
best of everything. There she is, kissing her 
hand to us already. How d’ye do, my dear? 
And I am sure I think'she’s as pretty now 
as when she was twenty, whatever the men 
may say.” 

‘‘ Oh dear, that’s just what the men say,” 
cried Miss Laura, with indignation, unable 
even at this crisis to resist the temptation ; 
“‘ for she always was a gentleman’s beauty,” 
added Miss Lydia, half under her breath. 
They were not in the least malignant, and 
both of them secretly liked Mary in their 
hearts ; but they could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of throwing a little javelin at her, 
which certainly did her no harm. 

Mary did not reach the door until her sis- 
ters-in-law had put themselves in order by 
the help of the mirror in the back drawing- 
room. All this time Miss Amelia stood by 
the window making her comments. ‘ Of 
course there is a basket to be taken out of 
the pony-carriage,’’ said that mollified ob- 
server, who was nodding and smiling all the 
time to the new arrivals, ‘‘ with a quantity 
of forced things in it, no doubt ; for there’s 
nothing else to be had at this time of the 
year. I think I can see strawberrics through 
the lid, which, considering it is only March, 
is flying in the face of nature, I think. And 
here is Loo. Well, I am not sure that poor 
Loo is not as much forced as the strawber- 
ries; she looks a long way older than her 
mother, it appears to me. Poor thing! per- 
haps it’s not wonderful under the circum- 
stances ; and I think Loo would be pretty if 
she was free in her mind, or had time for 
anything but brooding over affairs. She is, 
let me s&, eighteen at her next birthday—”’ 
‘‘ Hush, Amelia! My dear Mary, it makes 
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me very happy to see you,”’ said old Miss 
Harwood, rising from her comfortable chair, 
with the slow motion of an old woman, to 
meet the kiss of the mistress of Fontanel. 
Perhaps it was the contrast of true old age 
which made Mary, though convicted of hav- 
ing been born in the year ’14, appear then, 
in ‘57, 80 blooming and fresh and youthful. 
She had lived, on the whole, a quiet life. 
She had little in her constitution of that rabid 
selfishness which people call a sensitive tem- 
perament. She bore her troubles meekly, 
and got over them; and even the anxieties 
and uneasiness of recent years had added but 
few wrinkles to the fair face of a woman who 
always believed that everything would turn 
out well, and heartily hoped for the best. 
She came in, well dressed, well conditioned, 
sweet to look at and to listerf to, in easy, 
matronly fulness and expansion, into the 
pretty but strait and limited room where the 
two old sisters lived their life ; and when she - 
had kissed them, kissed also the two younger 
maidens, who were, however, of Mary’s own 
standing—no younger than herself. They 
all looked gray, and relapsed into the shade 
in presence of her sweet looks and natural 
graciousness. Even Loo, who stood behind 
her mother’s chair—a tall girl, still with 
great brown eyes, which counted for twice 
as much as their real size in her pale faco— 
looked, as Miss Amelia said, old beside Mrs. 
Summerhayes. Hers were the bright but 
softened tints, the round outlines, the affec- 
tionate, tender, unimpassioned heart which 
confers perpetual youth. 

‘* How nice it is to see you looking so 
well! ’’ said Mary. “I don’t think you 
have grown a bit older, dear Miss Harwood, 
for twenty years. Looand I have come down 
on purpose to ask you to come to Fofitanel 
for Charley’s birthday. He comes of age, 
dear fellow, next month, you know ; and as 
it is a very, very great occasion, we thought a 
three weeks’ invitation was not too much. 
You must come to us the day before—the 
carriage will come for you—and stay at least 
till the day after, so that you may not be the 
least fatigued. We are going to have all 
sorts of pleasures and rejoicing ; and I am 
sure, though I am a foolish old mother to say 
80,”’ said the smiling, blooming woman, in 
whom light and sunshine seemed to have en- 
tered Miss -Harwood’s drawing-room, ‘ that 
nobody has more reason to rejoice over a son 
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than I—than we have,—he has always been 
such a dear boy; he has never given me any 
anxiety all his life.” 

‘* Well, he’s only just beginning his life,”’ 
said Miss Amelia. ‘‘ What anxiety could he 
give you, except about the measles and so 
forth? To be sure he might have been 
plucked at the university, or rusticated, or 
something dreadful ; but I allow he’s a good 
boy, and not too good a boy either—which is 
a great comfort. Iam glad you are not go- 
ing to stint him at his féte ; an eldest sor has 
a right to that, I suppose; but I hope you 
mean to let him have something to do, my 
dear, after he comes of age.” 

“To do? Oh, I dare say he will find quite 
enough to do for a few years, amusing him- 
self,” said Mary, perceptibly growing paler 
for the moment. ‘‘ Of course I am calculat- 
ing upon both of you, Laura and Liddy,” 
she said, turning round with an air of mak- 
ing her escape. ‘‘ To ask such near friends 
formally would be nonsense, you know ; but 
you must not forget the twenty-fifth ; and I 
hope you will come early, too, and see the 
preparations, and the tenants’ dinner, and 
all that is to go on out of doors.” 

‘* Oh, we have got an invitation already,’’ 
said Miss Laura. ‘‘ Not that we would have 
come unless you had asked us besides, dear 
Mary,” chimed in Miss Lydia; ‘ but dear 
Tom called this morning to tell us it was all 
decided upon,’’ they both ran on together. 
*¢ Such a comfort to our minds; for Iam sure 
Liddy and I cannot bear to hear you ever 
have any difference of opinion,’’ cried Miss 
Laura, as her solo broke upon the course of 
the duet. ‘+ And dear Tom is always so glad 
to do what will please you, dear Mary,” 
chimed Miss Lydia, as it came to her turn. 

Mary turned red and then turned pale in 
spite of herself. Most people have some spe- 
cially sensitive spot abcut them, and this was 
Mary’s ; she could not endure to think that 
her husband consulted his sisters about things 
that occurred at Fontanel. 

‘‘T was not aware we had any difference 
of opinion,”’ she sdid, with dignity ; ‘‘ things 
always have to be discussed, and Mr. Sum- 
merlayes likes to consider everything well 
before he takes it in hand; but, of course, 
we can have but one mind about Charley, 
who really is the owner of the estate, or at 
least will be after the twenty-fifth. He is so 
popular already,” continued the mother, re- 
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tarning to the Miss Harwoods. The tears 
came to Mary’s eyes, notwithstanding all her 
efforts. She felt that they were all watching 
her, and that to do justice both to her son 
and her husband was all but impossible; and 
besides, at that moment she was under the 
influence of a little irritation. Mr. Summer- 
hayes did not consult his sisters, for whose 
judgment he had a much greater contempt 
than it had ever entered into the mind of 
Mary to entertain for any one in the world ; 
but when he was annoyed or irritated he oc- 
casionally took the benefit of their unreason- 
ing sympathy and partizansbip, as he had 
done this morning—and there was nothing in 
all the business which so galled and exasper- 
ated his wife. 

‘* He always was a dear boy,’’ said kind 
old Miss Harwood ; ‘‘ and such a sweet baby 
as he was, my dear. I remember when he 
was born as if it were yesterday. I was just 
saying 80 before you came in. I never saw 
any people so happy as you, and—hem—it 
seems foolish, to be sure, talking of what he 
was as a baby now he’s a man,” she con- 
cluded, hurriedly stumbling over that un- 
lucky allusion. Mary again grew a little 
pale, poor soul. She could not escape from 
her troubles anyhow — they hemmed her in 
on every side. 

‘‘ And so all those things are for the ba- 
zaar,”’ she said, by way of making a diver- 
sion. ‘* Loo was to have worked you some- 
thing, Miss Amelia, but Loo’s fingers are not 
so useful as they might be. She is a great 
deal too fond of dreaming ; but I don’t think I 
was very fond of work myself when I was 
her age; and, of course, she has something 
in hand for Charley. A birthday would not 
be a birthday if the girls had not worked 
something for their brother ; though men are 
such bears, a8 I sometimes tell Loo,”’ said 
poor Mary, beaming brightly out again from 
behind her cloud, ‘I don’t think they ever 
look twice at the purses and slippers we do 
for them. I suppose the great pleasure is in 
the doing, as it is with most other things.” 

‘* But I am sure you never found it so with 
dear Tom,’’ said Miss Laura; ‘‘ he was al- 
ways, from a boy, so pleased with what we 
made for him. Oh, do you remember those 
old braces, Laura? ’’ cried Miss Lydia; ‘* he 
always appreciates what is done for him—al- 
ways,’’ and both the sisters chime@ in in a 
breath. 

















‘* T was not speaking of Mr. Summerhayes,”’ 
said Mary, returning into the cloud; ‘‘ I was 
speaking of—men in general. I have never 
had any perfect people to deal with in my ex- 
perience;’’ said the mistress of Fontanel with 
a sidelong, female blow, which she could not 
resist giving. ‘* And now we must say good- 
by, dear Miss Harwood ; it is so pleasant to 
tee you, and to come into this sheltered 
Place where nothing ever seems to change.”’ 

** It is very odd,” said Miss Amelia, as she 
rote to shake hands with her visitors, ‘* you 
peooke who are living and going through all 
sorts of changes, you like to come back to 
look at us old folks, and to say it is pleasant 
to see us immovable. I suppose it has all 
the effect of a calm background and bit of 
still life, as the painters say. Perhaps we 
don’t enjpy it so much as yon do; we like to 
have something happen now and then fora 
littlé variety ; we are often sadly at a loss if 
you did bu’ know it, for an event.” 

** Come tack soon, my dear; that will be 
an event for us,’’ said Miss Harwood, whose 
soft old kiss was balm to Mary’s cheek, which 
had flushed and paled so often. Miss Laura 
and Miss Lydia went out to the door with 
their sister-in-law, where they took leave of 
her. ‘* We meant to have driven on to the 
manor-house,’’ said Mary; ‘ but. we need 
not go now, since we have seen you; and 
there is no room in this stupid little carriage, 
or I would set you down anywhere. Good- 
by! don’t forget the twenty-fifth!’ and so 
she drove her ponies away. The sisters went 
off upon their usual round of calls, discuss- 
ing her, while Mrs. Summerhayes drove 
through the village. They were not exactly 
spiteful women, and they did like poor Mary 
in their hearts; if she had been in trouble 
they would have rallied to her with all their 
little might ; but they could not help being 
& little hard upon her now. 

‘¢ Did you hear what she said about Char- 
ley being the true owner of the estate? ”’ said 
Miss Laura. ‘‘ Afterall dear Tom has done!” 
said Miss Lydia. ‘‘ Oh, howstrangely things 
do turn out! ”’ cried the elder sister. ‘‘ He 
might have done so much better ; and to get 
himself into all this trouble and nobody even 
grateful to him,’’ said the younger. ‘‘ Poor 
dear Tom!” they both cried together, ‘ he 
deserved such a different wife.’’ 

Such was the aspect of affairs on the other 
side ; and though it is natural to take part 
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with poor Mary rather than with her subtle 
and gkilful husband, perhaps his sisters were 
not altogether wrong. If they had not, all 
of them, got somehow into conflict with na- 
ture, things might have happened very dif- 
ferently. As it was, a perpetual false posi- 
tion created mischief on every side. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE EVE OF THE BIRTHDAY. 


‘“‘T gave asked old Gateshead to bring 
over the deeds you executed before our mar- 
riage, Mary,’’ said Mr. Summerhayes, a few 
days before Charley came of age ; ‘I want 
to look over them again.” 

‘Yes!’ said Mary, stopping suddenly in 
what she was doing, and giving one furtive 
glance at him. She asked no farther ques- 
tion, but waited with an anxious intunsity of 
interest which almost stopped the breath on 
her lips. 

‘*T want to look over them again — there 
are some words in the duplicates up-stairs I 
don’t feel quite sure about,’”’ said Mr. Sum- 
merhayes. 

‘‘ But, Tom, you told me they were irrevo- 
cable, and never could be meddled with,’’ 
said Mary, with a sudden flush of burning 
color, which passed away immediately, leav- 
ing her very pale. It had been all her com- 
fort for many a day to think that those deeds 
were beyond her power—or his—to change. 
She could not help trembling in this sudden 
terror. She had no confidence in her own 
power to resist him—and, alas, but a waver- 
ing, uncertain confidence in him, that he 
would be able to resist the temptation of 
securing, if a change were possible, & stronger 
title to all the authority and power he at 
present, in her right, possessed. 

‘‘Do you imagine I want them meddled 
with?’ said Mr. Summerhayes. ‘I don’t 
think women understand what honesty or 
honor means,’’ he added, in his harshest tone. 
‘*T suppose you believe I am ready to per- 
jure myself, or break my word, or do any- 
thing that’s base, for a bit of your estate.’’ 

‘* Indeed, Tom, I never thought anything 
of the kind,”’ said poor Mary, faltering ; but 
she had thought something of the kind, though 
her thoughts were incapable of such decided 
expression, and the tremor in her voice be- 
trayed her. 

‘‘ That’s how it always is,’’ said Mr. Sum- 
merhayes, without any passion, but with a 
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concentrated sneer in his voice; ‘‘ a woman 
who has anything always suspects herghus- 
band of an intention torob her. Though she 
may have lived with him for years, and known 
his thoughts and shared his plans, and thought 
him good enough to be her companion and 
protector, the moment she recurs to her 
money he becomes a robber, and nothing is 
too base for him to do. No,’’ he went on, 
breathing out a long breath of indignation 
apparently, and offended virtue; ‘I don’t 
want to alter the deeds — but I want to read 
over one clause with Gateshead, to make sure 
it’s all right. You would not like your chil- 
dren to go to law about it after you are 
dead ?”” 

‘‘ No,” said Mary, with a slight shiver ; 
her fears and her imagination were roused. 
She, of course, knew nothing about the law, 
except a general impression that it was never 
safe to have anything to do with it. She had, 
however, an unreasoning faith in the efficacy 
of anything solemnly signed and witnessed, 
which, notwithstanding, if anybody threw 
the least doubt upon that document, changed 
instantly into a total scepticism and unbelief 
of any value in it at all. She jumped at con- 
clusions, as is the habit of women ; and from 
the most perfect confidence in the security of 
Fontanel, instantly plunged into the wildest 
uneasiness about it, and already saw herself 
compelled to alienate the inheritance from her 
children ;—and all this because Mr. Summer- 
hayes had remarked some expression in one 
clause which struck him as of doubtful mean- 
ing, — at least that was all the actual foun- 
dation upon which Mary could build her 
fears. 

So it was with feelings of an extremely 
mingled and doubtful character that she pro- 
ceeded with her arrangements for the birth- 
day féte, which, to tell the truth, Mr. Sum- 
merhayes had strongly opposed—he could 
not very well have told why. Charley was 
the heir of the estate—as indisputable as if 
his father had been still its master; yet there 
was a great difference; and perhaps the step- 
father did not feel himself quite equal to the 
necessary speeches, nor to the cordiality 
which would be required of him on such a 
day. Mr.Summerhayes had managed every- 
thing so completely in his own way—he had 
felt the house so entirely his own these five 
years, which yet was not his own, nor vested 


in him by any natural right—that the idea 











of acknowledging as much virtually, if not 
in distinct words, by this public recognition 
of the heir, galled him strangely. He would 
rather have gone out of the way ; but as he 
could not go out of the way, he adopted, 
half unconsciously, the only mode that re- 
mained of making himself disagreeable—he 
found out that possible flaw in the deed. 
Probably nothing further was in his thoughts 
than to express the discontent in his mind, 
and throw a little shadow of insecurity upon 
the festivities which were sacred to the teo- 
confident heir. Like an ill-tempered father 
keeping up his. power by a vague threat of 
altering his will, Mr. Summerhayes waved 
his threatening flag over the heads of the 
family of Fontanel by this faint cloud of sus- 
picion thrown upon the invincible certainty 
of the deed. He meant nothing more; but 
evil thoughts are suggestive, and hve a won- 
derful power of cumulation. Perbaps hé did 
mean something more before old Gateshead, 
whom, on .other occasions, he did not hesi- 
tate to call an old fogy, was disembarked 
from his old-fashioned chaise at the door, two 
days before Charley’s birthday. The firm 
was Gateshead and Gateshead—but Europe 
and Asia are not more unlike than were its 
two members. The elder was, as Mr. Sum- 
merhayes succinctly expressed it, an old fogy 
—the other, an acute and tolerably accom- 
plished young man of the world. Mr. Cour- 
tenay Gateshead, in ordinary cases, was Mr. 
Summerhayes’s favorite, and was honored 
with his confidence ; but on this special oc- 
casion old Mr. Gateshead—whose acuteness 
was somewhat blunted by age—who was a 
wonderful gossip and genealogist, and who 
had the most profound respect for the supe- 
rior legal knowledge of the master of Fon- 
tanel, who had once been of the Inner Tem- 
ple—was, as an old friend of the family, the 
selected guest. 

Mr. Gateshead arrived with a big port- 
manteau and a little tin box. He was rather 
nervous about’ this little tin box. He car- 
ried it into the drawing-room with him, 
where he went on his arrival, being a great 
deal too early for dinner, as old fogies, who 
are not much wanted in drawing-rooms, gen- 
erally are. But Mary was very glad to see 
him, as an old friend, and looked at him with 
a kind of half-conscious appeal in her eyes, 
of which Mr. Gateshead was totally una-~ 
ware, and which he would have been. com- 
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pletely bewildered by could he have seen it. 
He made some absurd mistakes, to be sure. 
He called her Mrs. Clifford, even in Mr. 
Summerhayes’s presence ; and then, instead 
of prudently ignoring his mistake, begged 
her pardon, and laughed and talked of his 
bad memory. But the tin box was a heavy 
burden on the old man’s mind. Every ten 
minutes or 80, he paused in his talk, which 
was voluminous, to say, <‘ Bless my soul ! 
where is that box ?’’ and to shift it from the 
table or chair on which he had placed it, to 
a chair or table nearer. The box oppressed 
him even in the midst of the gossip in which 
his soul delighted. He took it up to his 
room with him, but hesitated, not seeing how 
he could leave it by itself when he came down 
to dinner; and at last gratefully accepted 
Mr. Summerhayes’s offer to put it in his own 
study, where all his own papers were, and 
which nobody dared go into. It seemed safe 
under the secure shelter of Mr. Summer- 
hayes, whose absolute monarchy was indis- 
putable, and with whose personalities nobody 
in Fontanel ventured to interfere. There, 
accordingly, the tin box was deposited, and 
there, after dinner, somewhat reluctantly on 
the part of old Gateshead, who was fond of 
the society of ladies, and of Mrs. Summer- 
hayes’s in particular, the two gentlemen ad- 
journed, to talk over that flaw, or possibility 
of a flaw, in the deeds which were the safe- 
guard of the young Cliffords. They sat late 
discussing that and other affairs,—so late, 
that it seemed quite the middle of the night 
to Mary when her husband awoke her with 
a cheerful face, to say that Gateshead was of 
opinion, and he agreed with him, after the 
close examination they had given it—that the 
deed was quite unassailable, so that she 
might have a perfectly easy mind on the sub- 
ject. ‘* I thought I might run the risk of a 
cross look for breaking your sleep, Mary, 
when this was what I had to say. I amvery 
glad myself, for it might have been awkward, 
as no power was reserved to you under our 
settlement of will-making, or that sort of 
think,”’ said Mr.Summerhayes. ‘‘ However, 
it’s allright. I left that vld fogy pottering 
over his tin box in my study. I hope he’ll 
not set himself on fire before he gets to bed. 
He’s getting old very fast, Mary. Young 
Courtenay will soon have everything his own 
way.’”? Poor Mary was 80 pleased, so de- 





before she could get to sleep again! She'lay 
half dreaming and dozing, with an exquisite’ 
compunction and renewal of love in her 
heart. Had oe suspected this good 
husband, who came 80 joyfully to tell her 
that all was safe? She made it up to him by 
the fullest, most lavish restoration of confi- 
dence, as was natural t6 a generous woman ; 
and in the happiest state of mind, though 
with an odd, half-dreaming fancy that old 
Gateshead had set fire to himself, and that 
she smelt his night-cap smouldering into slow 
destruction, fell finally, when it was almost 
dawn, into a sound sleep. 

But Mary could not believe that she had 
been more than a few minutes asleep when 
she was awoke by the horrible clangor of the 
alarm-bell, and by the rushing and scream- 
ing of all the servants. Could it be old . 
Gateshead’s night-cap that caused that ter- 
rible significant sniff of burning that per- 
vaded the entire atmosphere? Before she 
could wake her husband, who lay in a pro- 
found sleep, Charley had rushed in at the 
door with the alarming cry of fire. ‘‘ Fire! 
get up, mother, make haste, but don’t 
flurry yourself; put something on; it’s in 
the west wing. There’s time to escape,” 
cried Charley. ‘I'll get out the children, 
and come back for you,’’ he said, as he 
rushed off again. 

‘« Fire!’ cried Mr. Summerhayes, spring- 
ing up. ‘‘ Good Heavens! It’s that old fool, 
old Gateshead. How could I be so mad as 
to trust him by himself? ’’ and almost before 
Mary knew he was awake, he too had rushed 
out of the room, drawing on his dressing- 
gown as he flew out at the door. 

‘¢ Q Tom, see to the children ; don’t leave 
me ! ’’ cried Mary, in her fright, and she too 
wrapped herself hastily in the first garment 
she could find, and rushed to the door. 

She could see nothing but a thick volume 
of smoke pouring from the west wing through 
the entire house, into which her husband’s 
figure disappeared, while every soul in the 
place seemed emerging out of it in different 
varieties of fright and undress. 

‘* We've sent off for the fire-engines ; and 
don’t be alarmed, mother, it’s entirely in the 
west wing,” cried Charley, who came to- 
wards her with Alf in one arm and little 
Mary in the other. Harry and Loo came 
crouching close to the big: brother behind— 





lighted, so thankful, that it was a long time 
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killed! Where is he going?_ Is it to look 
for Mr. Gateshead?” cried Mary, who, when 
she saw her children safe, fell into a panic 
about her husband. He had rushed into the 
very depths of that black volume of smoke, 
in spite of many warning voices. He came 
staggering back after a few minutes, half 
suffocated, to the staircase, where he sat 
down to recover himself. ‘“*O Tom, Mr. 
Gateshead is safe!” cried Mary, who was 
shivering in her shawl with cold and terror, 
and who would not leave her husband, 
though the smoke came nearer and nearer. 

‘*D—n Mr. Gateshead!’ cried the excited 
master of the house. ‘‘ Charley, fly to the 
other side—to the window—my study—the 
tin box! I'll take care of your mother!” 
he shouted, as Charley appeared coming back. 
When he had placed Mary in safety, Mr. 
Summerhayes himself hurried to the same 
spot. It was he alone who mounted the lad- 
der, though everybody else said it was mad- 
ness. But it would have been as sane a pro- 
ceeding to walk into a furnace as into that 
room which was the very centre of the fire. 
He came down again deadly pale, and almost 
fainting, with a hurt on his head from a fall- 
ing beam, and half suffocated with the fiery 
smoke. The tin box was beyond the possi- 
bility of redemption. j 

But the fire, curiously enough, scarcely 
penetrated beyond the west wing, which was 
an unimportant part of the house—a recent 
addition, where nobody slept, and which, in- 
deed, contained little that was important ex- 
cept Mr. Summerhayes’s study, which had 
been built after his own design, and con- 
tained all his pet and personal belongings. 
Mary and the children watched from the gar- 
dener’s cottage the working of the fire-en- 
gines ; and in the excitement of seeing how 
the fire was got under, and how little damage, 
after all, was done to Fontanel, forgot the 
misery of the morning and their comfortless 
circumstances. Even Loo felt that her step- 
father was to be regarded as a hero, when he 
came, pale, black, and begrimed—after it be- 
came apparent that the work of destruction 
was stopped—to the cottage to have his head 
bound up, and to see that his wife and her 
children were safe. And perhaps Loo was 
still better disposed towards him when she 
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wide open, suddenly awakened eyes, and 
frightened out of their very lives. 
“©O Charley, Mr. Summerhayes will be 


found that he did not take upon himself any 
heroic airs, but was in a most savage temper, 
cursing old Gateshead as nobody had ever be- 
fore heard Mr. Summerhayes curse any man. 
‘¢T was rash not to see him safe to bed,’’ 
cried the master of the burning house ; and 
Mary did all she could, in her generous way, 
to deprecate and excuse ‘‘ the poor old man.’’ 
‘* Nobody is to blame; it must have been an 
accident—only an accident,” said Mary ; and 
Mr. Summerhayes, in his rage and vexation, 
had not even the grace to be civil to her, 
but still muttered curses upon old Gateshead. 

While, for his part, Mr. Gateshead went 
round and round what had been the west — 
wing, wringing his hands. ‘ Burned !— 
lost !—my tin box. I will never dare look 
Courtenay in the face again; and, good Lord! 
what’s to become of the children? ’’ cried the 
poor old lawyer. He could not help hearing 
some of Mr. Summerhayes’s passionate ex- 
clamations, and perceived, by the way every- 
body hustled past him, that he was blamed 
for the sudden calamity. Though he was an 
old fogy, he was as sensitive as any man toa 
personal grievance. Very soon he began 
to think about this mysterious business. 
‘* Good Lord, the deed! the poor, dear chil- 
dren ! ’’ said the old lawyer to himself. He, 
too, grew angry and pale with indignation, 
but he kept silence and his own counsel. 
This was the strange and ill-omened event 
which happened at Fontanel the day before 
Charley’s coming of age. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FIRE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Tue idea of a fire—of a fire in one’s own 
house, darkly raging in the silence of the 
night, threatening death to helpless sleepers 
in their beds—is too overwhelming at first to 
allow the minds of the startled sufferers in 
ordinary circumstances to enter into details. 
Mary, for her part, found so many things to 
be grateful for,—first, she was so thankful . 
that all were safe—second, so glad to find 
that even the house was not injured to any 
serious degree,—and, third, so proud of the 
energy and zeal of her husband,—that the 
real loss was a long time in becoming fairly 
visible to her. Before it dawned upon his 
mother, Charley, worn out as he was by his 
exertions, had realized what it was; and had 
felt, with a strange momentary thrill and 
shock through his whole frame, that the 
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foundations of the world were crumbling 
under his feet, and that he dared no longer 
boast of the morrow. Loo, too, who had 
been almost enthusiastic about her step- 
father in that first hour of his heroism, had 
fallen back again, and was paler than ever, 
and looked more wistfully out of her back- 
ground with those great brown eyes. But 
still Mary continued to kiss little Alf, who, 
was rather impatient of the process, and re- 
joice over her children. “If it had broken 
out anywhere else,’’ she said, ‘* we might 
all have been burned in our beds. Was it 
not a wonderful interposition of Providence, 
Tom, when there was to be a fire, to think it 
should be there? We had not even any as- 
sociations with the west wing—except you, 
dear,—I am sure I beg your pardon—but 
you rather enjoyed building the study, and 
you must make another one. I shall think 
it a special Providence the fire was there.” 

‘You don’t know what you’re saying, 
Mary,”’ said her husband; ‘it was not 
Providence, it was that confounded old-—— 
O Mr. Gateshead! are you in the least 
aware how this happened? Did you drop 
your candle, or a match, or anything? or 
were you burning any of your papers? Itis 
a horrible misfortune to have happened just 
now.” . 

‘¢ But really, Tom, the house is 80 little in- 
jured it wont matter for to-morrow,” said 
Mary ; ‘‘ things can go on just as before.” 

‘¢Gh!’? said her husband, with a little 
groan, ‘don’t talk so lightly; you don’t 
know what’s happened. Gateshead, why on 
earth didn’t you go at once to bed? ”’ 

‘¢Mr. Summerhayes, I'll thank you to 
leave off that sort of thing,” said the old 
lawyer, divided between fear and indignation. 
‘¢T am not stupid, sir, as you try to make 
people believe, though I am older than you 
are. It’s avery strange circumstance, but 
if Providence has not done it, as you say, 
neither have I. But [’ll tell you what is 
your duty, Mr. Summerhayes. Before I 
leave here, which shall be to-day, I’ll draw 
out a draught-deed to correspond with this 
one that is unfortunately burned ——”’ 

«¢ What deed do you mean? burnt? ”’ cried 
Mary, in dismay ; ‘‘ not that deed——”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Clifford—I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Summerhayes—exactly that deed,’’ said 
the solicitor ; ‘‘and you should not lose a 
moment in executing it over again—not a 


moment, especially considering that Charley 
is just of age.” 

“‘ That deed!” cried Mary; ‘‘O Tom!” 
She turned to him in simple distress and 
lamentation ; but he met her eyes with such 
a strange defiance, and the color rose so per- 
ceptibly in his cheek, that Mary stopped 
short petrified. What did it mean? She 
turned rourd alarmed, and met the curious 
eyes of old Gateshead, who was studying 
her looks, with something like confusion. 
For the moment her heart, as she thought, 
stopped heating in poor Mary’s troubled 
breast. 

‘¢ You should not lose a moment—it ought 
to be done over again,’’ said the old man, 
‘while I am here, to prevent informality. 
It ought at once to be done over again.” 

‘¢ Mrs, Summerhayes unfortunately has no 
power to do anything,’’ said her husband. 
‘* No such unfortunate chance was calculated 
upon at our marriage. No right was re- 
served to her of making any settlement. 
You know that well enough, Gateshead.’ 

“That can be obviated by your joining 
with her,” said the lawyer. ‘* You could do 
that, at least, till there’s time to take advice 
on the subject; for burning only revokes 
where there’s an intention of revoking, as 
you’re aware, Mr. Summerhayes—and s0 
long as we can prove what was the general 
purport——”’ 

‘In that case, there’s no need for doing 
anything further,” said the master of Fon- 
tanel. 

‘‘But the matter is too importagt to be 
left on a chance,”’ said the old lawyer, anx- 
iously ; ‘‘ nobody can ever tell what may 
happen. For Charley’s sake, you ought not 
to lose'an hour. TH draw up a draft——”’ 

‘¢O Tom, listen to Mr. Gateshead ! ’’ cried 
poor Mary, trying to smile, though her 
heart felt as if it were breaking, as she laid 
a timid, beseeching hand on his arm. 

Her husband threw her hand lightly off, 
and turned away. ‘There is no reason in 
the world why we should rush into fresh 
documents,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Stuff! we are not 
going to die to-day; and if we did die to- 
day, why, Mary, your heirs are as safe as 
ever they were. I'll think it over, Gates- 
head, and see Courtenay about it. There is 
no hurry ; and, upon my word, whatever you 
may think on the subject, I have had about 





enough of excitement for one day.” 
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** Does your head ache, Tom?” said Mrs, 
Summerhayes. 

** Abominably ; and look here,’’ said her 
husband, exhibiting his hands, which were 
considerably burned, ‘if I am to be made 
fit for presentation to-morrow, you'll have to 
nurse me, Mary. Come along, I’ve a great 
deal to talk to you about. I beg your par- 
don, Gateshead, but now that everything is 
safe, considering what I have before me to- 
morrow, I must get a little rest.’ 

** Then I am to understand that you re- 
fuse to do anything in place of the deed 
that has been burned ?”’ said the old lawyer. 

‘* Refuse? certainly not; I'll think of it, 
and see Courtenay about it. We can talk it 
over at dinner,’’ said Mr, Summerhayes, 
walking away calmly towards the house with 
his wife. 

This conversation had taken place at the 
gardener’s cottage, within hearing of Loo, 
who had all this time been standing at the 
window. When Maryand her husband went 
away, the old lawyer uttered a furious and 
profane exclamation. ‘‘ He'll speak to Cour- 
tenay. I’m not to be trusted, I suppose : 
confound the upstart! ’’ cried old Gateshead ; 
‘but I sha’n’t stay here to be insulted by 
Tom Summerhayes. Lord bless us! what’s 
the matter, my dear? ”’ 

This question was addressed to Loo, who 
came suddenly up to him, overwhelming the 
old man with the gaze of her great brown 


eyes. ‘Tell me only one thing—is Charley |. 


disinherited? ’’ said Loo, grasping with her 
skight but firm fingers the lawyer’s arm. 

‘* My'dear, you don’t understand it,’’ said 
Mr, Gateshead. 

“I understand it perfectly; is Charley 
disinherited ? ’’ asked the anxious girl. 

“* Well, my dear, it depends on circum- 
stances,”’ said the lawyer ; ‘‘ don’t look at me 
80 fiercely, it is not my doing. The deeds 
are destroyed—that’s all. I dare say it 
wont make any difference. We can prove 
— Don’t cry, my dear child; J’ll stand 
by you if he tries to do anything—and you 
can tell your brother so. It sha’n’t make 
any difference if I can help it—don’t cry.” 

‘¢ T don’t mean to cry,” said Loo, with in- 
dignation ; ‘is this why the fire was?” 
The words seemed to drop from her lips be- 
fore she was aware; then a violent blush 
rushed over poor Loo’s pale face ; she shrank 
back, and took her hand from his arm, and 





turned her face away. ‘I did not mean te 
say that; ‘I meant to say—I understand,” 
said Loo, slowly. It was a very woe-begone, 
despairing face that she turned upon him 
when she looked round again. Theold man, 
who had known her all her life, patted her 
on the head as if she had been still a ehild. 

‘Don’t be afraid, my dear, things will 
come straight ; though your step-father has 
been rude to me, I will not go away for your 
sakes,’’ said Mr. Gateshead ; but such acon- 
versation as this could-not be carried on. 
The lawyer returned to the house to be pres- 
ent at the investigation into the cause of the 


fire which Mr. Summerhayes was already .- 


making ; and Loo, for her part, sick at heart, 
and in a state of the profoundest despair, 
went out to seek her brother. It was justas 
well for both that they did not meet that 
morning ; for neither of the two in their 
hearts had any doubt upon the subject. As 
for their mother, she kept by her husband’s 
side, in a state of mind not to be described ; 
taking hope by times ; listening with eager 
anxiety to hear any explanation that could be 
offered ; trying to believe that he only hesi- 
tated to replace the destroyed deed because 
he had no confidence in old Gateshead, and 
preferred to consult Courtenay ; but in her 
heart feeling, like Charley, that total ship- 
wreck had happened, and that the founda- 
tions of the earth were giving way. 


CHAPTER X. 
A VERY SURPRISING OCCURRENCE, 


Tue ruins of the west wing were clearly 
visible from the great wooden building erected 
by Mr. Summerhayes in the park where the 
tenants were to dine. It was too cold in 
March for a tent ; and there was no room in 
Fontanel large enough for these festivities, 
except the great double suite of drawing- 
rooms where the doors had been removed, 
and where there was to be a ball at night. 
Much was the talk about the alarming event 
of the previous day, which had shaken half 
the country with personal terrors, much 
warmer than are generally awakened by the 
intelligence of a fire at a friend’s house. On 
hearing of it, every soul within twenty miles 
had sighed with resignation or cried out with 
impatience, giving up all hopes of the festiv- 
ities to which everybody had been looking 
forward ; but Mr. Summerhayes’s messengers 
with the intimation that all was going on as 
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before, came about as soon as the news of the 
calamity. Mr. Summerhayes himself was 
more gracious, more cordial, than anybody 
had ever known him. He spoke of “ our 
dear boy ” in his speech to the farmers, and 
deseribed Charley in such terms, that the 
heart of Charley’s mother was altogether 
melted, and she felt ready to commit the fate 
of her children a dozen times over into her 
husband’s hands. Nothing could be more 
manly, more honorable, more affectionate, 
than the way in which Mr. Summerhayes 
spoke of his own position. He was, he said, 
his wife’s steward and his son’s guardian ; 
such a position might have been painful to 
some men—but love made everything sweet ; 
and he was happy in having always had the 
entire confidence of his beloved clients. He 
even referred to the honored husband of the 
queen, as in something of a similar position 
to his own, and brought down storms of ap- 
plause. Charley made his little speech with 
great difficulty after his step-father. The 
poor boy looked ghastly, and could scarcely 
get the words out ; but his pleased retainers, 
who believed him overwhelmed by his feelings, 
applauded all the same. When he had done 
what was required of him, Charley managed 
to steal away unperceived by anybody except 
Loo, who went wistfully after her brother. 
She overtook him by the time he had got to 
the woods which skirted the park, and put 
her arm softly within his without saying any- 
thing. The two young creatures wandered 
under the bristling budded trees in silence, 
with unspeakable sadness in their hearts. 
They had nothing to say to console each other 
—or rather Loo, whose very heart wept over 
her brother, could think of nothing to say to 
him. At last, caressing his arm with her ten- 
der, timid, little hand, Loo ventured upon one 
suggestion ; ‘‘O Charley, poor mamma! ” 
said the girl,\in her heart-breaking young 
voice. ‘* Yes—poor mamma! ’’ said Charley, 
with a groan. Poor Mary! it was all her 
doing, yet her children cast no reproach upon 
her. She, after all, would be the greatest 
sufferer. 

** But, Loo, I can’t stop here after what 
has happened,” said Charley, when they had 
both recovered a little ; ‘‘ he may be going to 
do everything that’s right for anything we 
can tell. Don’t let us talk as if it were any- 
body’s fault; but I can’t stop here, you 

know, about Fontanel, doing nothing, as if 





—— Don’t ery, Loo, You would not like, 
anyhow, to have an idle fellow for a brother, 
Harry is the clever one; but I dare say my 
godfather, the old general, could get me a 
commission ; and I could live on my pay,” 
said Charley, with a slight quiver in his up- 
per lip, ‘‘and perhaps geton. I don’t think 
I should make a bad soldier—only that there’s 
the exam‘nations, and all that. It’s very 
hard, Loo, to have lost all this time.” 

‘OQ Charley, Charley dear! I can’t bear 
it—it’s too hard to put up with,”’ cried poor 
little passionate Loo. 

‘¢ Now don’t you go and salen away what 
little strength a fellow has,’’ remonstrated 
Charley ; ‘it must be put up with, and 
what’s the use of talking? Now look here, 
Loo; if you make a fuss, it will do no good 
in the world, but only vex mamma; she 
can’t mend it, you know. I mean to put the 
best face on it, and say I want to see the 
world, and that sort of thing ; and believe 
exactly as if—as if the fire had never hap- 
pened,” said Charley, with a dark, momen- 
tary cloud upon his face. ‘* I can make my 
mother believe me ; and it will be a comfort 
to her to have me out of the way,” said the 
heroic lad, with something like a suppressed 
sob, ‘‘ and to think I don’t suspect anything. 
It is hard—I don’t say anything else ; but, 
Loo, we must bear it all the same.”’ 

And so they went wandering through the 
bare woods, poor Loo stooping now and then 
unawares to gather some violets according to 
her girlish habits, and Charley, even in the 
depths of his distress, following with his eye 
the startled squirrel running along a branch, 
They were profoundly, forlornly, exquisitely 
sad, but they could not ignore the alleviations 
of their youth. Amid all the sudden shock of 
this disinheritance—in which there mingled so 
cruel a sense of wrong, 80 warm an indigna- 
tion and resentment—Charley still thought, 
with a rising thrill of courage and pride, that 
he might carve out for himself a hetter for- 
tune ; while Loo, her brother’s sole confidante 
and supporter, was herself supported by that 
exquisite consciousness of being able to con- 
sole and encourage him, which almost atones 
to a girl’s heart for every misfortune. They 
could hear the distant echoes of the cheers 
and laughter and loud cordial talk of the 
guests, while they strayed along silent, with 
hearts too full to speak. . Very different an- 
ticipations had the two entertained of this 
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famous day so long looked forward to. They 
were to be the first in all the rejoicings un- 
dertaken in their honor—for the glory of the 
heir-apparent could not fail to be shared by 
the Princess Royal, the eldest daughter of 
Fontanel ; they had pictured to themselves a 
brilliant momentary escape out of the embar- 
rassments and restraints which they could 
not but be conscious of at home, and Charley 
had even been prepared to feel magnanimous 
to Mr. Summerhayes, who, after all, was but 
a temporary interloper, and had no right. to 
that inheritance of which the young Clifford 
was heir indisputable. 

Now the sound of the merry-making went 
to Charley’s heart with acute blows of an- 
guish. It was an aggravation of the sudden 
misery, cold-blooded and odious ; what were 
they rejoicing about? Because a poor boy 
had come to thé coveted years of manhood, 
to learn bitterly on the eve of what should 
have been his triumph, that he was an abso- 
lute dependant, a beggar, at the mercy of a 
step-father. No wonder he could not speak ; 
no wonder he put up his hands to his ears, 
and uttered a groan of rage and wretched- 
ness when that burst of cheering came upon 
the wind, and Loo, speechless, could but cry 
and clench her little hands in the bitterness 
of her heart. This was between the tenants’ 
dinner and the ball in the evening, which 
was to be the gayest ever known in the 
county. Poor Charley would gladly have 
faced a tiger, or led a forlorm hope, could he 
have had such an alternative, instead of ar- 
raying himself in sumptuous raiment and 
appearing at that ball, where his presence 
would be indispensable. He seized poor 
Loo’s little hands harshly in his own, and 
pressed them till she could have screamed for 
pain. ‘Don’t cry; your eyes will be red 
at the ball—your first ball, Loo! ’’ cried her 
brother, with a kind of savage tenderness ; 
and Loo, half “afraid of this strange new de- 
velopment of the man out of the boy, was 
fain to dry her poor eyes and cling to his 
arm, and coax him to go in and prepare for 
the greater trial of the night. 

While these two forlorn young creatures 
were thus engaged, another conversation was 
taking place at a distance from the scene of 
the festivities, in the park of Fontanel. Mr. 
Courtenay Gateshead had come down to be 
present at the tenants’ dinner in his capacity 
as legal adviser to Mr. Summerhayes ; but 





the young lawyer looked on with a pre-occu- 
pied air, sometimes casting a keen look of in- 
spection at the master of the feast. When 
the party from the great house left the hum- 
ble revellers, Courtenay, instead of joining 
Mr. Summerhayes, beckoned aside his uncle 
and partner. Old Gateshead had stayed for 
the children’s sake, but had found it totally 
impossible to change Mr. Summerhayes’s first 
determination. He would not consent to 
read, much less to sign the document hastily 
prepared by the anxious old lawyer. He 
would think it over, he repeated, and see 
Courtenay, with an implied slight upon the 
powers and skill of Courtenay’s uncle, which 
galled the old man to the last degree. The 
young lawyer found his relative exceedingly 
sulky and out of temper. 

‘‘T have something particular to consult 
you about,’? Courtenay said, who did not 
yet know anything about the destruction of 
the deed ; and Mr. Gateshead, who had that 
disclosure to make, followed him with no 
very pleasant feelings to the verge of the 
wood, not very far from where Charley and 
Loo were wandering in the despair of their 
hearts. But the old lawyer was much taken 
by surprise by the question which his nephew 
did not put to him till they were quite alone, 
and sheltered from all eavesdroppers by the 
broad expanse of the park. 

‘‘ Uncle, you have a wonderful memory. I 
suppose you remember John Clifford, this 
boy’s grandfather—he who broke the entail,”’ 
said Courtenay, in rather a hurried voice. 

‘¢ John Clifford—what on earth has he got 
to do with it?’’ cried old Gateshead, whose 
memory was wonderful, but whose powers 
of comprehension were not equally vivid. 

‘Oh, nothing, I dare say,”’ said his nephew. 
‘¢T want to know what you recollect about 
him, that’s all—he who joined his father in 
breaking the entail——”’ 

‘‘ A very silly thing to do, Comtengng 
fatal thing to do. Good Lord, only think 
what a different position these poor children 
might have been in! ”’ cried old Gateshead. 

*« Yes, yes—to be sure; but do you recol- 

lect anything about John?” said the young 
man. ' 
‘I recollect everything about him,’’ said 
the uncle. ‘* Though he was Harry Clifford’s 
father, and they are both dead ages ago, he 
was no older than I am. I think we were 
born in the same year——”’ 
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‘‘The same year? and you are seventy ; 
that must have been ’87. Wasit ’87, uncle? 
how can we make sure? ’’ said young Courte- 
nay. ‘I must hunt up the register of bap- 
tisms to-morrow.”’ 


*¢ Ah! I remember some talk about that,’’ 


said the oldlawyer. ‘‘ The parish books were 
burned once, and the entry couldn’t be found 
There was some talk about it at the time, 
Burned !—I suppose you don’t know what’s 
happened in this fire? Oh! you’ll hear, 


you'll hear quite soon enough. But what 


has John Clifford’s name come up about 
now?” 

‘‘ It’s something rather important for Sum- 
merhayes—he looks in wonderful force to- 
day,’’ said Courtenay ; ‘‘ but if this should 
turn out true he will soon sing small enough. 
I may as well tell you at once, uncle, for I am 
almost sure about it. My impression is, that 
the entail was never legally broken ; and, con- 
sequently, that Mr. Clifford had no more 
right than I have to leave the property to his 
wife.” 

Old Gateshead looked at his nephew with 
a stupeficd air. _‘‘ The entail was never 
broken?’’ he repeated vacantly, looking in 
the other’s face. 

‘* No—the entail wasnever legally broken,’’ 
said Courtenay, with the impatience of an 
acute and rapid intelligence. ‘‘Lhe thing 


- caught my attention some time ago, but I 


would not speak of it till I had worked it out. 
John Clifford—listen, uncle — executed the 
papers with his father in the year 1806; and, 
if Iam correct, he was then an infant, and 
incapable of doing anything of the sort. I 
don’t believe he came of age till 1807. By 
Jove! what’s the matter?’ the old man’s 
mad !”’ 

‘‘ No, Courtenay, the old man’s not mad,”’ 
said his uncle. ‘Hurrah! God save the 
Queen ! Hurrah! why don’t you help them 
to shout, you cold-blooded young prig? I 
tell you the boy’s saved. Hurrah, and long 
life to him! ”’ said old Gateshead, waving his 
hat frantically, and echoing with the wildest 
shrill enthusiasm the distant cheers front the 
tent. ‘I declare to you these cheers choked 
me an hour ago,’’ cried the old lawyer 
‘ there’s things a man can’t do even when 
he’s an attorney. Courtenay, I say, shake 
hands. You’re a disgusting young prig, and 
you’re a deal too clever for my practice ; but 
if you make it out, I’ll give in to you all my 
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life. Good Lord, that’s news! tell me about 
it. We’ve got a sharp one to deal with; 
we'll have to make very sure, very sure. 
_ Let’s hear every step how you came to find it 
| out.’? 
Which Courtenay accordingly did, and 
made it perfectly clear to the anxious listener. 
_Charley’s grandfather kad been in the un- 
, pleasant predicament of having no public legal 
record of his age; but fifty years after the 
occurrence of that fortunate mistake, scraps 
of documents had turned up in the hands of 
‘the family solicitor, depositaries for genrra- 
tions of the family secrets and difficulises, 
which made it easy to establish, not by one 
distinct statement, but by many concurring 
scraps of evidence, the exact date of Juhn 
Clifford’s birth ; and to prove, as the young 
lawyer was now prepared to do, that the entail 
had nevér bnen legally broken ; that all the 
acts of the last two reigns were founded on a 
mistake ; that, consequently, Squire Henry’s 
will, in so far as it related to the estate of 
Fontanel, was null and void, and Charley was 
no longer heir but bond fide proprietor of the 
lands of the Cliffords. Wonderful news— 
more than ever wonderful that day. 

When Mr. Courtenay Gateshead sought 
Mr. Summerhayes to break to him this start- 
ling intelligence, the elder lawyer went to 





jing in her dressing-room, to prepare for the 
‘exertions of the evening. Poor Mary was in 
a very doubtful state of mind that day. She 
had wept for delight and gratitude when she 
heard her husband’s speech to the farmers; 
but when she came to be by herself again, that 
enthusiastic impression wore off, and the fact 
came back to her, striking chill to her heart— 
the fact that her children were now at the 
step-father’s mercy, and that poor Charley,. 
the heir, was no longer the heir unless another 
man pleased. Alas! poor Mary knew now,,. 


man—a man who, though she was his wife- 
did not, and could not, look on Charley €lif- 
ford as hisson. She knew nothing about law, 
nor that the deed, though destroyed, might 
yet in its ashes form foundation enough for 
any amount of lawsuits. It was déstroyed, 
and she had no longer any power, and every-- 
thing was in Mr. Summerhayes’s hands—that: 
was enough to quench the light out of the 
very skies to the poor mother.. She dared 
not say to herself what she feared,.nor. what. 





find the mistress of Fontanel, who was repos- - 


to the bottom of her heart, that it was another . 
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she thought he would do ; she only felt that 
he had the power, and that Charley was at 
his mercy—and behind all, bitterest of all, 
that it was her fault. She was sitting rest- 
ing, ina kind of heavy gloom and stupor, with 
her head buried in her hands, feeling to her 
heart that she was avoided by her children, 
and that this day of triumph was to them a 
day of mockery, when Mr. Gateshead’s mes- 
sage was brought her. He was a very old 
friend, and her first thought was that he had 
at last prevailed on Mr. Summerhayes to con- 
sent to the new deed. She got up in eager 
haste, and sent her maid to bring him up- 
stairs. She received the old man there, in 
that room where her children no longer came 
as of old. The result was, not very long 
‘after, a hurried ringing of bells, and mes- 
sengers running everywhere for Miss Loo, 
who was just then coming in, dark and pale, 
from the woods, a very woe-begone little fig- 
ure in her holiday dress. Poor Mary, over- 
come by a hundred emotions which she did 
not dare to tell, had fainted almost in old 
Gateshead’s arms, to the great dismay of the 
old lawyer. It was deliverance to her boy, 
but it was utter humiliation and downfall to 
her husband. In the struggle of sudden joy, 
confusion, and pain, her senses and her mind 
gavé way for the moment. Loo rushed in, 
vaguely aware that something had happened 
which was well for Charley, believing for the 
moment, in an overwhelming revulsion of 
remorse and repentance, that all was hence- 
forward to be ill forever, and that her mother 
was dead. But Mary was notdead. She re- 
covered to appear at the ball—very gracious 
and sweet, as was her wont, but paler than 
anybody had ever seen her before, as was re- 
marked everywhere. It was a pretty ball, 
everybody allowed; but the family looked 
more distrait and strange than any family, 
even under such an infliction, had ever been 
seen to look. Charley, who had most com- 
mand of himself after his mother, was doing 
everything a young man could do to keep his 
partners amused and the crowd occupied ; but 
even Charley now and then grew abstracted, 
and forgot himself foramoment. As for Loo, 
though it was her first ball, and her brown 
eyes were splendid in the changeable light 
that quivered in their depths, she kept behind 
her mother with a look of fright and timidity, 
at which many a more experienced young 


Jady sneered openly; while Mrs. Summer- 





hayes, moving about among her guests with 
all her usual sweetness, in her mature beauty, 
could be seen sometimes to give strange, wist- 
ful looks aside to where her husband stood, 
mostly in company with Courtenay Gates- 
head. Mary was pale, but Mr. Sammerhayes 
was flushed and strange to look upon. He 
said, in his gentlemanly way, that the ball 
was his wife’s business and that he did not 
pretend to be able to help Mrs. Summerhayes. 
He kept aloof from her and from her children, 
clinging, as it seemed, to young Gateshead. 
There had been a fire to be sure, but a fire 
only in the west wing, where nothing partic- 
ular could have happened. What could it 
be? for the county people were all quick to 
perceive that something unusual was in the 
air—at least the ladies did, and did not fail 
to communicate their suspicions. There must 
have been a family quarrel, the more acute 
imagined ; and Miss Laura and Miss Lydia 
Summerhayes, whom their brother dismissed 
summarily when they attempted sisterly in- 
vestigations, were fain to make forlorn at- 
tempts to discover from Loo what it was. 
The master of the house had never been seen 
to speak or look at any of the family all the 
evening, till the principal guests were in the 
supper-room, all wondering, as they discussed 
the good things there, what could be the mat- 
ter. Charley had got in debt at the univer- 
sity—Charley had formed some unsuitable 
connection—and his step-father was hard upon 
him. Thus the company speculated , but the 
company held its breath when Mr. Summer- 
hayes laid his hand on Charley’s shoulder, 
and solved the wonder of the evening in the 
strangest, most unexpected manner—to no- 
body so unexpected as to his bewildered wife. 

‘* My friends,”’ said Mr. Summerhayes, in 
his gentlemanly way (and it must be allowed 
that, whatever were his faults, Tom Summer- 
hayes always was a gentleman), ‘‘ we drank 
this boy’s health to-day as the heir of Fonta- 
nel ; but since then something has happened 
which has excited us all considerably, as I 
dare say you will have perceived and I have 
to tell you that Charley is not only the heir, 
but the master of this house. Iam sure,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Summerhayes, leaning his arm 
more heavily upon the shoulder of the aston- 
ished youth, ‘‘ there never wasa more hopeful 
or promising beginning than he will make, 
and I know he will have all your good wishes. 


The fact is that the property became my - 
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wife’s under a mistake : the entail was sup- 
posed to have been broken, which turns out 
not to have been the case; and it is an addi- 
tional pleasure to us,”’ said Mary’s husband, 
turning round with a smile to meet her look, 
which was fixed upon him, and then leisurely 
surveying the amazed assembly— it is a 
great additional pleasure to us,’ continued 
Mr. Summerhayes, ‘to find ourselves en- 
titled, on a day every way so happy, to give 
up our laborious stewardship, and put our 
boy in possession of his own. [ask you over 
again, my excellent friends and neighbors, to 
drink the health of Charles Clifford of Fon- 
tanel.”” 

It was thus that Mr. Summerhayes extri- 
cated himself from his false position. The 
cheers which disturbed all the loiterers in the 
ball-room, and brought them in a crowd to 
see what it was, were more for the retiring 
monarch than the new sovereign. Charley 
himself, in a warm revulsion of his generous 
heart, had seized both his step-father’s hands, 
and wrung them with strenuous gratitude. 
‘¢T will never forget your generosity,”’ cried 
the eager boy, who would have made over 
Fontanel there and then had Summerhayes 
pleased, into his keeping again. Charley 
knew nothing of the stormy scene with Cour- 
tenay—the silent rage and mortification which 
had thrown off Mary’s attempts at consola- 
tion before necessity and his better genius 
warned Mr. Summerhayes of this opportunity 
left him for a graceful retreat. Charley did 
not know, nor the world—and the few who 
did know had no wish to remember. The 
whole party was in a flutter of admiration ; 
and poor Miss Laura and Miss Lydia did all 
but go into hysterics between horror at the 
catastrophe and pride in their brother. Never 
before had Mr. Summerhayes of the Manor 
taken so high a position before the county as 
that night when he gave up possession of 
Fontanel. 

CHAPTER XI. 
MRS. SUMMERHAYES. 

‘‘Ir is not to be expected she can like it 
much ; but she is a good little woman—she 
always was a dear little woman,”’ said the 
rector; ‘‘and Mary’s jointure will make a 
great deal of difference in the manor-house, 
and smooth things down considerably. She 
has been doing all kinds of upholstery there 
already.’ 

‘“« By Jove, I knew how it would be! ’’ said 
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Major Aldborough ; ‘‘I told you all how it 
would be. I said they’d kill him. He may 
think he’s got off very easily, in my opinion 
—cure him of meddling with other people’s, 
children as long as he lives. What the deuce 
did he want at Fontanel? a great deal better 
to make himself snug, as I suppose he means 
to do now, at Summerhayes.”’ 

‘‘ Mary will drive down looking just as 
bright as ever,” said Miss Amelia Harwood. 
**T always said she deserved to be happy, 
poor soul—she always makes the best of 
everything. Her heart was breaking that 
night of Charley’s birthday. I heard fora 
certain fact that she fainted just before the 


ball—a thing I never heard of Mary doing: 


before. Heaven knows what all she was 
afraid of; there was something very myste- 
rious about that fire; but now, you know, 
she has recovered her spirits and her color, 
and looks just as she used to look. I 
shouldn’t wonder a bit if she began life over 
again, and was quite happy in the manor- 
house now Tom Summerhayes is coming 
home.” 

‘«‘ And so she ought to be, Amelia,’’ said 
good Miss Harwood. ‘I am sure she has 
many & poor woman’s prayers.”’ 

All these good people were walking on the 
Fontanel road. It was a lovely evening in 
the early summer, more than a year after 
Charley Clifford’s birthday. Though it was 
rather beyond the usual limits of Miss Har- 
wood’s walk, she was here leaning on Miss 
Amelia’s arm to enjoy the air, and to look 
for somebody who was expected. The rec- 
tor had strolled out on the same errand ; and 
that, or something similar, had also drawn 
Major Aldborough from his after-dinner re- 
pose. The old-fashioned gates of the manor- 
house were open, and some expectation was 
visible within. Miss Laura and Miss Lydia, 
in very summery muslin dresses, were to be 
seen promenading before the house, and 
hastened out, when they saw the Miss Har- 
woods, to join their friends, 

“*¢ It is very trying for us,”’ said Miss Laura. 
‘¢O Miss Harwood, it is a very trying occa- 
sion ; not that our new house is not very nice 
and everything very comfortable; but it is 


very trying to us,” said Miss Lydia, joining 


in ; ‘* and oh, on dear Tom’s part, such an un- 
expected change.’’ 

‘¢ Your brother is expected home to-mor- 
row, Miss Laura? ’’ said the rector. 
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<‘ Yes, to-morrow,’’ answered Miss Lydia, 


whose turn it was. ‘Poor dear Tom is 80 
fond of travelling on the Continent, it is so 
good for his health; and Mrs. Summerhayes 
wishes to be at home to receive him. Lydia 
and I are so glad, and yet we are sorry,” 
chimed in Miss Laura ; ‘‘ it will be such a 
change for dear Tom.” 

‘‘ Not nearly so great a change as for poor 
Mary,”’ said Miss Amelia, “leaving her 
children, poor soul ; but I dare say she wont 
complain, and it must be better for all par- 
ties to have it settled. And s0 you like your 
new house? I am told that Mary did all the 
furnishing herself.’’ 

««Oh, yes, she is very kind,’’ said Miss 
Laura ; ‘* she has made everything very nice ; 
you must come and see it. Indeed, if it 
were not for thinking what a change it is for 
dear Tom,’’ cried the sisters both together, 
with an evident impression that their brother 
had been defrauded of something he had a 
right to, ‘‘ we should all be very happy ; for 
dear Mary,” said Miss Lydia, with a little 
sob, ‘‘is very kind—and look, here she 
comes.” 

She came driving the pony-carriage, as she 
had appeared so often at Summerhayes. 
Poor Mary! if she had been a wiser woman, 
would she have been loved as well? She 
came, all beaming, with the smile on her lip 
and the tear in her eye—courageous, affec- 
tionate, sweet asever. Charley and Loo had 
ridden down with her till they came in sight 
of Summerhayes, and then had taken leave 
of their mother. Mary, with little Mary by 
her side in the pony-carriage, drove on to her 
separate fate alone. She was going to take 
possession of the old manor-house, no longer 
the mistress of Fontanel, but 'Tom Summer- 
hayes’s wife, to receive him when ‘he came 
home from his travels, and to make life bright, 
if he were capable of seeing it, to that im- 
perfect and not very worthy man. The agi- 
tation in her face was only enough to 
heighten a little her sweet color and brighten 
her tearful eyes. On the whole, had she not 
great reason to be happy? She had forgotten 
everything but her husband’s virtues while 
he had been absent, and her children were 
safe and prosperous and close at hand. She 
smothered the little pang in her heart at 
parting, and said to little Mary, with a smile, 
that she would have had to part with them 
all the same when they were married. So 
the mother and the daughter drove down 
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through the soft twilight and the dews to the. 
Manor, not without brightness and good 
hope; while Charley and Loo rode. away 
towards the darkening east, with a deeper 
shadow on their young faces, not quite sure 
how their home would look when their mo- 
ther was away. 


Mary stopped her ponies when she saw the 
little procession which had come out to meet 
her ; the tears came into her bright eyes 
again. ‘It is so kind of you all,” she said, 
kissing her hand to good Miss Harwood, 
‘and it is so pleasant to think I can see you 
oftener now.”’ ‘ God bless you, my dear!” 
said the two old ladies who had come for love. 
And Mary said ‘‘ Amen, and the children 
too;’’ and so drove her ponies cheerfully, 
with smiles and tears, in through the open 
gates, where, however, we will not follow 
Mrs. Summerhayes. 

Things had turned out a great deal better 
than could have been expected. Mr. Sum- 
merhayes was a man of the world, and knew 
how to make a virtue of necessity. He had 
given in gracefully and at once, and gained 
reputation thereby, nobody knowing what 
his private feelings were when Courtenay 
Gateshead’s discovery came first upon his 
own widely different plans. The fire in the 
west wing never was explained—nobody, in- 
deed, inquired very deeply into it—and Mary, 
for her part, forgot it, or associated it only 
with old Gateshead’s nightcap, to which, she 
remained firmly convinced, the old man had 
set fire on his way to bed. The fire at Fon- 
tanel was indeed associated with old Mr. 
Gateshead throughout the county, as was in- 
deed a natural and perhaps correct supposi- 
tion. Anyhow, nothing but the destruction 
of the west wing had resulted from it, and 
that was rather an improvement than other- 
wise to the old place, in which Loo, till they 
were both married, was to keep house for her 
brother. ‘Little Mary who, was easy in her 
temper and happy as the day was long, went 
with Mrs. Summerhayes to the Manor—and 
Alf and Harry were to have two homes for 
their holidays. When Tom Summerhayes 
came home next day, he thought some fairy 
change had come over the manor-house, and 
forgave his wife with magnanimity for all the 
trouble she had brought upon him. Mary 
accepted the pardon with gratitude, and Miss 
Laura and Miss Lydia thought Tom a hero ; 
and so, with a tolerable amount of content 
on all sides, life began over again for the re- 
united couple. Mary had her own troubles 
still, like most people ; but perhaps had not 


been much more happy as Mrs. Clifford than 
she was as Mrs. Summerhayes. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 


The Invasion of the Orimea : its Origin and an 
Account of its Progress down to the Death 
‘of Lord Raglan. © By Alexander William 
or lake. Vols. I. and II. Edinburgh : 


Tus History is the most remarkable book 
which has of late come before us; but it is 
also the book which most calls for exact and 
searching criticism. It has the freshness of an 
unwritten page of history, yet it awakens the 
remembrance of events which deeply stirred 
the heart of the nation. It records the great- 
est political transactions and the greatest mil- 
itary enterprise in which the men of our time 
have engaged. It exhibits the actors in these 
occurrences ey kt of all disguise, for the 
author has not thought himself restrained by 
duty or discretion from dissecting to the quick 
the characters and motives of his own con- 
temporaries. He has, therefore, thrown the 
passion of political life into this historical 
narrative, and he flavors it with the peremp- 
tory assertion, the biting sarcasm, the irrita- 
ble sensitiveness, the lively retort of a man 
struggling to make a reputation in conten- 
tious debate. The result may be extremely 
flattering to Mr. Kinglake’s literary preten- 
sions. He has rendered the uninviting nar- 
rative of dead diplomatic negotiations attrac- 
tive to fascination, by a vivid delineation of 
individual character and by a nice analysis 
of the wheelwork of affairs; and he has con- 
trived to throw a romantic glow over'the pa- 
trons.and the clients for whose exaltation 
this history has, we presume, been chiefly 
written. 

Apparently to heighten this effect, Mr. 
Kinglake has not been slow to cast upon the 
objects of his disfavor every reproach and 
every insult of a pen strong in the power of 
invective; and these persons are, for the 
most part, not the enemies of our country, 
against whom this war was carried on, but 
the allies who joined us in the quarrel, who 
stood by us in battle and in suffering, and 
who powerfully contributed to the glorious 
termination of the enterprise. It is so repug- 
nant to manly and generous feeling, thus to 
speak of the comrades who my shared our 
perils and our success, that Mr. Kinglake 
must have endured all the pangs of wounded 
delicacy and outraged fellowship, before he 
could bring himself to write as he has done 
of those who formed and who maintained, 
with courage and good faith, the alliance of 
the French army with the army of Britain. 
Yet if he had undertaken this work for no 
other purpose than to inveigh against our 
French allies, the result would not be very 
different from that which is now before us. 
When an attempt was made by a French 


writer, M. de Bazancourt, to palm upon the 
world a hasty narrative of the Rises War, 
in which the exploits‘of the English army were 
understated or omitted, we smiled at the folly 
of the book and the malignity of the narrator ; 
but when we find an English historian—boast- 
ing of official information—producing a work 
of no hasty growth, but of a seven years’ in- 
cubation—who, nevertheless, appears to have 
employed a misplaced ingenuity to do the 
greatest possible amount of injustice to every 
motive and every act of our principal ally, 
the impression we receive is more serious and 
more painful. 

Therefore, at the very outset of these re- 
marks, we are irresistibly led to disclaim all 

rticipation in that febrile vanity and fem- 
nine irritability which presumes to vindi- 
cate the national pretensions of one nation at 
the expense of another. Mr. Kinglake ap- 
pears to think that some incidents, which 
arose out of the alliance of the two countries, 
were derogatory to England. We are not 
aware of it, and we shall dispute the asser- 
tion. But we are confident that in the whole 
of these transactions nothing has taken place 
which we so much regret as this fact, that an 
English history of the war should bear on 
every page of it the taint of malignant aver- 
sion to the Emperor of the French, of coarse 
insult to most of the chiefs of the French 
Government and army, and of studied un- 
fairness — sometime of poisonous inuendo — 
against the French troops. These are feel- 
ings which Englishmen not only do not share, 
but do not comprehend. We doubt not that 
they will destroy the permanent value of Mr. 
Kinglake’s book, and the respect which might 
otherwise be due to his literary gifts. ‘The 
sense of justice and the spirit of generosity, 
which Mr. Kinglake ascribes to the nobler 
members of the English race, will never en- 
dure that we should seek or accept the aid 
and alliance of a powerful and high-spirited 
nation in war, that we should triumph by our 
combined efforts, — those of both countries 
being equally essential to the result, — and 
then that seven years afterwards, the hand 
of a slow-writing scribe should be employed 
to gibbet the leaders of one people in infamy, 
whilst those of the other are promoted to 
great and perhaps unmerited fame by the 
concealment of their errors and the exaggera- 
tion of their virtues. Was it necessary to 
rake up all the scandal and the shame at- 
tached to the earlier life of Marshal St. Ar- 
naud in order to make a hero of Sir Richard 
Airey?* Did the pure and noble reputation 


*Sir Richard Airey, when he was arraigned be- 





fore the Chelsea Board of Enquiry for the malad- 


| ministration of his department, with excellent judg- 


| 


j history, who, it is well known, wrote his defence ; a 


ment secured the services Of the author of this 
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of Lord Raglan require to be set off by a bi- 
‘ography of the French emperor, stained and 
distorted by the mean insinuations of personal 
virulence and party hatred? We wish that 
before Mr. Kinglake had given these chap- 
ters to the public he had paused to ask him- | 
self one question. He professes the highest 
veneration for the memory of Lord Raglan. | 
He has been chosen (and it is noslight honor) | 
to examine his private and public papers, and | 
to relate his achievements. Does Mr. King- | 
lake believe that Lord Raglan, if he were | 
alive, would have sanctioned this publica- 
tion? Would he not have condemned it as 

an intemperate production—discourteous to 
his gallant companions in arms, and in-| 
jurious to the good relations between two | 
great nations? We are content to leave the ) 
work to the verdict of the public on this is-| 
sue. ‘ 

Throughout these volumes the alliance of 

the French Government with that of the) 
Queen of England is described as an alliance 

of knaves and dupes. Every step taken by 

the-united powers is the result of some dia- 

bolical artifice, concocted in the Tuileries, to 

draw the unsuspecting British Cabinet’ into 

war, to sever us from our natural allies, to 

4 us in humiliating dependence on France. 

30 that if Mr. Kinglake’s version of these 

events is to pass for history, a cabinet of Eng- 

lish statesmen, consisting of all the foremost 

men of the country, and comprising several 

shades of opinion, was a mere tool in the 

hands of those whom he describes as ‘ the 

conspirators of December,’’ and our boasted 

eobdon served us 80 little that the despotism 

of a foreign power prompted and determined 

our policy. A supposition more cynical and 

more unfounded was never put forward by 

our worst enemies. Throughout these trans- 

actions we shall show, though Mr. Kinglake 

affects to deny the fact, that the policy of 

England had its full share in guiding the 

course of events, and that her policy was di- 

rected i a lofty conception of her own duties 

and of the public interests. It is trite, and it 

would be ungenerous to conceal it, that Eng- 

land had not the military power to give effect 

to that per without the aid of: France. 

We could not alone have sent an English 

army to meet the Russians on the Danube. 

We could not alone have invaded the Crimea. 

We could not have met the vast hosts of Rus- 

sia on equal terms. We could not have taken 
Sebastopol. These things were done by the 
alliance. They could not have been done 
without it. Would Mr. Kinglake have pre- 
ferred to see the ‘‘ conspirators of December ”’ 

leagued with the czar, and lending themselves 
striking example of confidence on one side and of 

courage on the other. A sense of the mutual obli- 





gation pervades even these volumes. 
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to the partition of Turkey? That, indeed, is 
what they might well haye done, if they had 
been animated by no motives but the abject 
selfishness imputed to them in this history. 
Louis Napoleon took the opposite course. 
He took the course most congenial to the pol- 
icy of England, and he used the whole a 
of France, which the revolution had placed in 
his hands, to support that poy He re- 
nounced, at our suggestion, all territorial ag- 
grandisement in this war. He combated and 
overcame the anti-English prejudices of the 
army and the peor of France,—that army 
and that peo which had just raised him to 
ower. Is it then for an English writer to 
rget these things— to traduce every motive 
of an allied sovereign—to calumniate his own 
vernment in his blind desire to outrage 
nce — and thus to make this record of a 
joint war a cause of irritation and offence, in- 
jurious, as far as its influence extends, to the 
union of the two most powerful nations of 
the world, whose happiness and safety lie in 
their mutual esteem and good-will? 
Not such, in our judgment, not such is the 
spirit in which the historian of the Crimean 
ar ought to have entered upon his task. 
The writer who undertook this great national 
theme, and to whom important materials 
were confidentially intrusted, contracted an 
obligation of no common weight. His work 
has in it werrgrn | of a public character. 
His voice ought to have had in it something 
of the voice of England—some tenderness to 
the faults of others, some modesty in remem- 
bering our own. This book may be read by 
osterity and by foreign nations (if it be read 
y them at all), as a record of the deliberate 
judgment of the country. It ought to have 
been just, generous, and conciliatory towards 
France. But no such sense of obligation has 
checked or embarrassed Mr. Kinglake’s spor- 
tive and sarcastic pen. The book is through- 
out composed of his own impressions ; he has 
made it the vehicle of his personal animosi- 
ties and predilections ;—he has not risen to 
the great objective conception of a memor- 
able war, affecting the destinies of the world. 
A bombastic expression, a quaint picture, 
a pungent or humorous turn of phrase, a 
gust of vindictive passion or a mere fit of 
peevishness, suffice to conceal from him the 
most important incidents in the transaction 
he is relating. The very defects of the book 
make it entertaining in a rare degree, and 
have given it the run of the circulating libra- 
ries: but we shall not do Mr. Kinglake the 


injustice to suppose that he aspires only to 
gratify the prevalent taste for strong and 
smart writing. We shall endeavor to judge 
of the merit of his performance by a higher 
standard. 

Before, however, we proceed to notice in 
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detail the more salient points of his political 
narrative, the style in which the work is 
written claims attention. To say that it is 
written with art would be an inadequate 
term. It is com with a degree of skill 
and study amounting to artifice. The lan- 
guage, for the most part of a sturdy Saxon 
root, aims sometimes at rusticity ; but even 
in this dress Mr. Kinglake reminds us of a 
man of fashion disguised as a countryman on 
the stage. Sometimes it is archaic, and even 
biblical, as if the Eastern rambles of its au- 
thor had left upon his lips some lingerin 
veneration for the most ancient records o 
our race. Sometimes it is lyrical, and Mr. 
Kinglake is not afraid to brave that ripple of 
derision which is apt in these times to follow 
a piece of the finest writing. In every page 
we find the same incessant labor and the same 
exquisite finish ; but these qualities reach 
their climax in the keen, rapier-like thrusts 
with which Mr. Kinglake assails the reputa- 
tion of most of his contemporaries. The 
characters he has traced of Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
Marshal St. Arnaud, and many others, are 
not unworthy the touch of Mephistopheles. 
They are inimitably like—but it is the like- 
ness of caricature — likeness which is ren- 
dered more intense by as much as it exceeds 
truth. This tendency to exaggeration is 
heightened by the introduction of personal 
details, borrowed from the labored portrai- 
ture of the old-fashioned romances—Lord 
Stratford is always “‘ pinching his thin, tight, 
merciless lips, or displaying the sea-blue 
depth of his eyes under the shadow of the 
Canning brow’’—the Emperor Napoleon is 
drawn in colors which we decline to copy— 
Lord Raglan is generally presented in what 
the-tailors call a ‘‘ regimental undress,’’ and 
may be known from afar by the loss of his 
arm—even General Airey displays ‘“¢ keen, 
salient, sharp-edged features ’’ on the field 
of Alma, ‘‘ with an eager, swooping crest (it 
was always strained forward and intent).”’ 
These touches are what, if they were used by 
another man, Mr. Kinglake would probably 
describe as ornithological. He delights, 
moreover, to animate his personages with 
furious passions. They are all very “ fierce” 
—many of them are “ tortured’ by anger 
and resentment. Even Lord Aberdeen has a 
‘* passionate hatred of war.”? To judge from 
this history, the motive power of modern 
— is to be always in a passion. We 

ave too much real respect for Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, and for the memory of Lord 
Aberdeen and of Lord Raglan, to recognize 
them at all in these histrionic attitudes. 

Mr. Kinglake never writes without wit, 
not often without refinément, we therefore 
the more regret that he should have stooped 
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to the vulgarity of nicknames, and to tricks 
of vituperation unworthy of his pen. Nature 
and simplicity it would be vain to ask of him, 
for in the efforts he makes to be natural and 
simple every trace of these qualities departs. 
He is most at his ease either in launching a 
sarcasm elaborately concise, or in describi 
in large bursts of eloquence the pomp a 
circumstance of war. His love and sympathy 
for arms we take to be genuine, though, by 
his reckless remarks on others, he appears to 
want the delicate sense of military honor. 
Yet no doubt he may have been cast in an 
heroic mould, and it is possible that litera- 
ture and law have deprived England of a 
great warrior. These gifts are more than 
sufficient to command readers and to excite 
attention. The introductory volume may 
here and thére be rather tedious, but it is 
enlivened by a vein of the keenest satire; a 
narrative ob a battle in three hundred pages 
may be rather long, but no man can read of 
the stately march of the Allied Forces from 
the landing-place to the Alma, or storm the 
Great Redoubt with Codrington, Lacy, Yea, 
and the Grenadier Guards, without a thrill 
of pugnacity. Yet, we fear these ebullitions 
of martial prose will not stand the test of 
time. Napier indulged in them sometimes ; 
but though Napier has written the finest 
military history in the language, these flights 
are not the parts of it which are most justly 
admired. Mr. Kinglake would have a more 
indisputable right to lasting fame in English 
historical literature, if he had condescended 
to write with more sobriety. The extreme 
vivacity of his diction offends good taste; in 
his constant efforts to be impressive, graphic, 
and original, he is sometimes extravagapt, 
sometimes unintelligible. The vitality of 
books depends on more simple conditions. In 
the long run the world despises all these 
tricks of rhetoric. A political pamphlet is 
the most spirited of compositions, but it is 
most ephemeral. The real test of the value 
of a history is accuracy of narrative, true in- 
sight into character and motives, and a just 
estimate of the causes and results of each 
link in a chain of events. It remains to be 
seen how far the ‘‘ Invasion of the Crimea ”’ 
fulfiis these conditions. 

It would have been well for his readers, 
and for his own reputation, if Mr. Kinglake 
had been content to execute the purpose de- 
noted by the title of his history, and confined 
himself to a military narrative of the Cri- 
mean expedition. But the whole of his first 
volume consists of political speculations, and 
a satirical analysis of the causes of the war, 
in which he is constantly out of his depth, 
often inaccurate, and sometimes under the 
influence of savage and unreasonable passion. 
Lord Raglan does not appear in the whole 
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volume. No original matter or information 
is to be found in it, except here and there a 
ludicrous anecdote, or a random assertion of 
doubtful authority. This part of the work 
appears to be made up by a sedulous, but 
not accurate, study of the “* Eastern Papers”’ 
presented to Parliament at the time. It is 
evident that Mr. Kinglake has not had ac- 
cess to any other portion of the political cor- 
respondence—indeed, we believe that access 
was refused to him by the Foreign Office. 
He therefore knows just what the public 
knew before, and much less than those per- 
sons (not few in number) who were actively 
engaged in these negotiations. From these 
materials Mr. Kinglake has attempted to ex- 
tract a general theory of the causes of the 
war, and of the motives which regulated the 
successive movements of all the Cabinets in 
Europe. His conclusions may fairly be stated 
in the following terms, in which we have en- 
deavored to condense the whole substance of 
the book :— 

That the war originated in the interfer- 


ence of France in the question of the Holy |i 


Places, and was fomented, and at last ren- 
dered inevitable, by the skill with which the 
French Government, to serve its own ends, 
continued to exasperate Russia and entangle 
England in the quarrel. 

That Russia, not having intended to do any 
act leading to war, and , ben of all to war 
with England, was deceived by the language 
of Lord Aberdeen and the Peace Party, and 
subsequently irritated to such a degree in her 
religious sentiments, by the naval measures 
of the Maritime Powers, that she threw 
herself headlong into a career of deceit and 
viglence. 

That the Turks showed themselves warlike, 
wise, ‘‘ highly skilled in so much of the di- 
plomatic art as was needed for them in this 
temporal world,’’ men of faith and religious 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ who kept their arms bright,”’ 
and who, “‘ except in the possible event of 
their beeing overwhelmed with some panic, 
were not liable to be speedily crushed by an 
army forcing the Sena and the Balkan.” 

That France having fallen by the coup- 
@état of the 2d December, 1851, into the 
hands of a gang of scoundrels and cut-throats, 
was driven into the war by them solely to 
efface the impression produced on the nation 
by their crimes, and to reward by high mili- 
tary commands the men who had recently 
betrayed the liberties of their country. 

That France, deeming the alliance of Eng- 
land advantageous to the personal interests 
of her new rulers, detached England from 
joint action with the German Powers, where- 

y the war might have been prevented, and, 
by inducing England to take successive steps 
as a maritime power, engaged her in the de- 


fence of Turkey, and 80 ked Russia as 
to render the war inevitable. 

That the English. Government fell into this 
snare, and, whilst it regarded the French 
alliance as the best means of preserving 
in Europe, was unconsciously the tool of the 
warlike schemes of France; and that Lord 
Palmerston alone understood this trick, and 
was a party to the fraud upon his colleagues, 

That Austria would in the end have com- 
pelled Russia to evacuate the Principalities 
without hostilities, if the Western Powers 
had consented to follow the lead of the Cab- 
inet of Vienna and its German allies. 

That although the whole war might have 
been avoided by firm adherence to the Ger- 
man Powers, yet the highest honor is due to 
the English ambassador who caused the re- 
jection of the Vienna Note, and thereby led 
to the separate action of the Western and 
the German States; moreover, that although 
the enterprise against the Crimea was rash, 
and ought not to have been ordered by the 
English Cabinet, yet that the highest honor 
is Tes to those military officers who, against 
their own judgment, undertook to conduct 


ol 


t. 

These are the leading charges made by Mr. 
Kinglake against the British Government 
and its allies. These are the leading propo- 
sitions he seeks throughout these volumes to 
establish ; for in the grand style of historical 
composition the theory comes first and the 
facts are introduced to mg it. We un- 
dertake to assert, and we hope to prove, that 
not one of these propositions is consistent 
with the truth of Silom. and that, in his 
whole treatment of the ‘‘ Transactions which 
brought on the War,”’ Mr. Kinglake is con- 
tinually attacking phantoms of his own crea- 
tion, which had no real influence on. the 
event ; and that he not unfrequently over- 
looks altogether the true causes which were 
in operation. 

The origin of a quarrel is proverbially ob- 
scure. Even the cause of the great Irish fac- 
tion-fights of the ‘‘ three-year-olds ’’ and the 
‘‘ four-year-olds ”’ ishidden in mystery, though 
it is believed to have something to do with 
the age of a bull. In like manner, the dis- 
pute of the Greek and Latin Churches, under 
their Russian and French patrons, is supposed 
to have led to the Crimean War. Mr. King- 
lake holds the balance with no even hand be- 
tween the parties in this contest—on the one 
side, ‘¢ pilgrims from the brave, pious people 
of the North ; ’’ on the other, ‘¢ a mere French 
tourist, with a journal and a theory, and a 
plan of writing a book ’’—exactly such a book 
as that which first made known Mr. King- 
lake’s literary powers. Accordingly, M. de 


Lavalette is described as continuing to press 





his demands upon the Porte in violent lan- 
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guage and with offensive threats, whilst the 
ussian envoy, better versed in affairs, ‘‘ used 
wiser but hardly less cogent words.’ 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Kinglake 
into the question of the Grotto,,the Silver 
Star, or the Key of the Church of Bethlehem. 
These, or any other puerilities, may suffice 
for monks or diplomatists to quarrel about, 
but they are not of a nature to lead necessa- 
rily or naturally to serious results. Serious 
results ensue wnen hidden causes of a far more 
powerful efficacy are also at work. In this in- 
stance, France had long endeavored to obtain 
for the Latin Church in Palestine the best 
conditions she could, and to enforce claims 
already conceded by former treaties. Russia 
had no such treaty. The struggle was not 
religious, it was not sentimental ; it was one 
of those contentions for national ascendency 
in which French agents are apt to indulge. 

It should, however, be remarked, which 
Mr. Kinglake has failed to do, that after a 
careful examination of the documents and 
treaties relating to the Holy Places, Fuad 
Effendi and his colleagues declared, volunta- 
rily, to Colonel Rose that the claim of Franve 
was just, and that if her rights under the 
treaty of 1740 were examined ‘ d’une ma- 
niére juridique,”’ she might claim many more 
sanctuaries than those given her by the note 
of the 9th February. ‘lhe Grand Vizier was 
of the same opinion. As these are Turks, 
perhaps Mr. Kinglake may attach some weight 
to their declaration. The truth is that France 
obtained no more than she was strictly entitled 
to, though she had been indiscreet in the mode 
of claiming her rights. Russia made this the 
pretext for claiming that to which she had no 
title whatever. 

The first direct representation on the sub- 
ject of the Sanctuaries was made to the Porte 

France, as early as May, 1850. It was 
disputed by Russia. The Porte stood per- 
— between the two powers, and had, in 

ct, given incompatible promises to each of 
them. In December, 1852, the Latin Patri- 
arch placed the glittering Star in the Sanctu- 
ary of Bethlehem, and obtained ion of 
the Great Key. But Mr. Kinglake omits to 
state that, in the same month, the Russians 
proceeded to unmask far more serious preten- 
sions. M. d’Ozeroff, at Constantinople, for- 
mally declared to M. de Lavalette that Rus- 
sia claimed a protectorate of the orthodox 
Church in Turkey by virtue of the Treaty of 





Kainardji ; to which M. de Lavalette replied 
that France had no similar pretensions on be- | 
half of the Latin Christian subjects of the | 
Porte * Here, then, was the real starting. | 
int of the quarrel ; not when France and 
Russia were disputing with each other for 
privileges, to which they might or might not | 

* Colonel Rose’s despatch of 5th December, 1852. | 





be entitled, but when Russia began to attempt 
to wring from the Porte a protectorate over 
large number of its subjects. From this mo- 
ment the conduct and policy of France be- 
came moderate and judicious ; indeed, so far 
were the French Government from seeking to 
aggravate the dispute, that orders were sent 
from Paris to end it. M. de Lavalette had 
been intemperate in the earlier period of the 
discussion ; on the 15th December, 1852, M. 
de Lavalette was recalled. On the 15th Jan- 
uary, 1853, a most conciliatory despatch was 
addressed by M. Drouyn de Lhuys to the 
French ambassador at St. Petersburgh. But 
at the very same date the Russian Govern- 
ment sent forth an angry despatch (quoted 
by Mr. Kinglake, vol. 1. p. 52), and the mis- 
sion of Prince Menschikoff was determined on, 
whilst an army of 144,000 Russians or- 
dered to hold itself in readiness to march upon 
Turkey. It was at this same time, January, 
1853, that the French Government —— 
to that of England that the two powers should 
act together for the purpose of preserving the 
integrity of the Turkish empire, and the Brit- 
ish Government fully concurred in this pro- 
posal, adding that some such understanding 
should be arrived at between all the Great 
Powers. 

It will he observed that the greater part of 
these incidents has been passed over in silence 
by Mr. Kinglake, and that he therefore con- 
nects these formidable preparations of the 
ambition of the czar ‘‘ with a crowd of monks 
quarrelling for a key at the sunny gates of a 
chureh in Palestine.” 

In subsequent parts of his narrative Mr. 
Kinglake points out clearly enough the wide 
difference between the original dispute as to 
the Holy Places, and the claim of the Pro- 
tectorate, which was the true cause of the 
war. In point of fact, the dispute of the 
Holy Places was actually settled, by the ad- 
vice of Lord Stratford, at the very moment 
when the greater demand was definitively re- 
jected by the Porte, and Russia prepared to 
enforce it by arms. Had there been no la- 
tent design behind, the Holy Places would 


‘have led to no war. It was Russia, not 


France, which engrafted on the original dis- 
pute a demand ofa far more serious political 
character ; which despatched Menschikoff to 
Constantinople to support that demand b 
threats, and thus envenomed the quarrel. 
England had carefully and wisely abstained 
from all interference in the question of the 
Holy Places ; but the moment the other de- 
mand was made, she instantly, and of her 
own accord, took the most prominent place 
in resisting it. When, therefore, Mr. King- 
lake asserts that— 


‘¢ The French president steadily continued 
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his plan of driving the Porte into a quarrel | 
with the czar, until at length he succeeded 
in bringing about the event {by the delivery 


of the key and star to the Latin monks at 
Bethlehem, in December, 1852], which was 
followed by the advance of the Russian ar- 
mies ; but the moment the czar was wrought 
up into a state of anger, which sufficed to 
make him a disturber of Europe, Prince 
Louis, now Emperor of the French, saga- 
ciously perceived that it might be possible for 
him to take violent means of appeasing the 
very troubles which he had just raised ; and 
to do this by suddenly declaring for a con- 
= policy in key.’’ — Vol. i. p. 


he is evidently led astray by his own subtlety. 
France had no desire to bring about any war. 
The moment she saw there was danger of 
war, she adopted the line of policy most fit- 
ted to prevent it, in conjunction with this 
country ; and it is probable that the war 
would have been prevented by that policy, if 
Russia had been governed by a man less 
headstrong, autocratic, and ignorant than the 
Emperor Nicholas. With singular perversity, 


” and an utter contempt of facts, Mr. Kinglake 


attempts to fasten the authorship of the war 
on France, when she was doing all we desired 
her to do to avert it: and he is half disposed 
to acquit the Emperor Nicholas of anything 
more than a fervor of religious enthusiasm 
which unluckily overpowered his judgment, 
his reason, and his honor. By one of those 
contradictions which are not unfrequent in 
these volumes, after having stated as above 
that France brought on the war, he asserts in 
another place (vol. i. p. 453) that ‘* France, 
being bereaved of political life, was made to 
adopt an Anglo-Turkish policy, and as the 
rice of this concession to the views of our 
oreign Office, the venturers of the 2d De- 
cember were brought under the sanctions of 
‘an alliance with the Queen of England.’’ So 
that he first makes England the dupe of 
France, and then France the tool of England. 
The truth is that more than a year ela 
between the coup-d’état of December, 1851, 
and the commencement of the Russian dis- 
ute in December, 1852. The Ruler of 
rance had certainly not lost ground in that 
interval, for it was at the later date that he 
was raised to the imperial throne, and it is 
absurd to suppose that war was indispensa- 
ble to the duration of his power. 

If it had suited Mr. Kinglake’s purpose to 
retrace the whole reign of the Emperor Nich- 
olas, as he has retraced the whole career of 
the Emperor Napoleon III., an impartial his- 
torian might, perhaps, have found in the 
wrongs of Poland and the annals of Siberia 
some parallel for the most ferocious acts of 
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despotic power. The two potentates are, 
however, touched: with different tints. The 
policy of the one is palliated, even when it is 
tainted with the duplicity of Prince Men- 
schikoff’s mission or the brutality of Sinope ; 
the policy of the other is condemned, even 
when it is compensated by a faithful alliance 
with our own country. Mr. Kinglake has a 
convenient theory that at a certain time of 
life the men of the Romanoff family undergo 
a ‘¢ deterioration which shakes the ascendant 
of their better nature,”’ and they then ‘ dis- 
close the odd purposeless cunning of a Bypsy or 
a savage, who shows by some sudden and harm- 
less sign of his wild blood that he is not com- 
pletely reclaimed.’’ There was nothing pur- 
eless in the czar’s conversation with Sir 
amilton Seymour ; there was nothing sud- 
den and harmless in the gradual concentration 
of troops and all the other incidents which 
led tothe war. Ifever there wasa deliberate 
political design, it was this ; and if the Em- 
peror Nicholas hoped to carry it through with- 
out war, it was solely because he had miscal- 
culated the nature of his relations with all 
the other powers. He expected to bully 
Turkey or to crush her—she resisted him suc- 
cessfully in council and in arms ; he hoped to 
win over England, or he relied on her known 
aversion to war—England scorned his bribes 
and took the field against him; he hoped to 
cajole Austria and command Prussia—the one 
opposed him, the other did him no good ; he 
disbelieved in the alliance of France with 
England, and cared very little for the line the 
French might take in Eastern affairs ; he suc- 
ceeded, for the first time in European history, 
in bringing the French and English armies 
into the field, side by side, against his own 
troops. On every one of these points he was 
signally mistaken. But it was because he 
entertained these delusions, that he entered 
upon a course of policy so fatal to his own 
fame and power. Yet Mr. Kinglake affirms 
that ‘ he did not at this time intend to take 
any steps which England would regard as an 
outrage ;’ although in the very next page he 


psed | admits that the secret object of Menschikoff’s 


mission was to extort the Protectorate from 
Turkey, and that the instructions given to that 
personage ‘‘ contravened with singular exact- 
ness the honorable and generous assurances he 
had given to Europe.” How then were the 

‘* honorable and generous ’’?? What was this 
but to outrage England, first, by deliberately 
attempting to deceive her, and afterwards by 
threatening and using violence to a power, 
feebler indeed than Russia, but protected by 
the common interest of Europe? ‘‘ What he 
chose to do,’”’ says Mr. Kinglake, ‘‘ that he 
did.”’ And thus it was that when he rang 


the bell and ordered the Officer in attendance to 
fling his troops across the Pruth, he did that 
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for which he bears now and forever the undi- 
vided responsibility.* We conclude, there- 
fore, that although Mr. Kinglake’s character 


of the Emperor Nicholas is dashed off freely | d 


and without malice, as it only exhibits him 
as the slave of ignorance and angry ssions, 
yet it is politically untrue, and does not 
measure the depth or the extent of his politi- 
cal designs. The actual demonstration of 
these designs was the enormous accumula- 
tion of military stores captured or destroyed 
by the Allies in Sebastopol. Those stories of 
war meant nothing if they did not mean the 
subjugation or dismemberment of the Otto- 
man empire. 

On one point Europe certainly shared the 
misconceptions of the czar. Nobody in the 
West imagined the Turks capable of making 
80 good a defence. Mr. Kinglake enlarges on 
their warlike virtues, their religious enthusi- 
asm when they were ‘called to arms by a 
truculent course of sermons,’’ their patience 
and endurance in war; but in reality other 
considerations were uppermost in the minds 
of those who knew them best in the spring of 
1853, and these points Mr. .Kinglake has 
passed over in complete silence. The Turkish 
army had recently undergone a total change. 
Its Asiatic dress, arms, and formation had 
been abolished. An attempt had been made 
to convert it, by drill and tight uniforms, 
into a regular European force. The men 
were indeed brave and docile; but the offi- 
cers were grossly ignorant. The cavalry, 
which had been one of its finest arms, was 
destroyed by the vain attempt to make the 
Oriental horsemen ride like troopers. The 
infantry was feeble. . The material of war 
totally deficient in the fortresses—not abun- 
dant in the field. There was not a gun in 
the forts at the entrance of the Bosphorus 
from the Black Sea which could throw a shot 
with precision or effect. It was, therefore, 
not without reason that ‘it was common! 
believed that Turkey, if left unsupported, 
would lie completely at the mercy of the 
cezar.’’ Indeed, Mr. Kinglake himself admits 
in another place (p. 196) that the sultan 
‘¢ was ill-prepared for an immediate encoun- 
ter.”’ The truth is, that although by the 

rocess of these incomplete reforms the ‘Turk- 
ish army had lost its old character of the 
ages of conquest, yet it still had merit and 
tenacity in the defence of positions, as was 

* The story of his ringing the bell and giving the 
order is true. It was not till the next day that the 
emperor told Count Orloff what he had done. Or- 
loff looked grave, and said, “Sir, thisis war! In 
occupying the Principalities your majesty has thrown 
down the glove, Europe will take it up.” These 
words made some impression on the czar, and in 
relating the story, Count Orloff used to add, that if 
he had been consulted the day before, perhaps the 
fatal step would not have been taken. 








shortly afterwards proved under the skilful 
command of Omar Bape general who did 
not expect of his troops more than they could 


0. 

The Ottoman empire was saved during the 
whole summer and autumn of 1853 by the 
want of energy on the part of Nicholas, and 
by the moral prestige of the Western Powers. 
Mr. Kinglake never seems to have considered 
what would have happened, if, on the return 
of Prince Menschikoff, or even on the declara- 
tion of war by Turkey, the Sebastopol fleet 
had sailed into the Bosphorus. Yet that con- 
tingency was one which appeared at the time 
highly probable, and one against which the 
Allies were bound to provide. Mr. Kinglake . 
has well explained in another place that b 
occupying Wallachia, and extending a wea 
line up the Danube, Nicholas, on the contrary, 
gave the Turks the best chances against him- 
self, by attacking the extremity of his line of 
operations. By drawing a romantic picture 
of the military resources of the Turks, and by 
omitting to notice the imminent danger to 
which they were at one time exposed, Mr. 
Kinglake has not represented the real state of 
the case, and consequently the true nature of 
the perils which the Allied Powers were anx- 
ious to avert. These perils were far more se- 
rious than he has any idea of. When Prince 
Paskiewitsch assumed the command of the 
Russian army, Mr. Kinglake says that ‘ he 
promised the czar an invasion of the Ottoman 
empire.”” But these words by no means con- 
vey the full extent of the plan of Nicholas. 
His design then was to march on Constanti- 
nople, but Prince Paskiewitsch made the fall 
of Silistria before May Ist the sine quad non 
of this undertaking. This fact has an impor- 
tant bearing on another part of the case, pres- 
ently to be considered. 

The ambition of Russia, the weakness of 
Turkey, were not, then, in the judgment of 
Mr. Kinglake, the chief causes of this war. 
The grand discovery on which he prides him- 
self is that the catastrophe was mainly due to 
the satanic influence of the Ruler of France, 
who first creates the dispute about the Holy 
Places ; then irritates Russia beyond endur- 
ance ; then implicates England by a series of 
violent measures, disguised under the sem- 
blance of a desire for peace; and at last, 
having dissolved the union of the Four 
Courts, forces an offensive alliance with him- 
sclf upon the Queen of England: all this 
was done because Louis Napoleon ‘ needed 
for his very life's sake to hecome conspicuous, 
whether as a disturber or as a pacificator of 
other nations, that Frenchmen might be 
brought to look at what he was doing to 
others, instead of what he had done to them.” 
Upon this theory Mr. Kinglake has based the 
whole introductory portion of his book ; and 
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he makes it the pretext of an episode, em- 
bracing the whole career of the Emperor Na- 
poleon from the date of his Strasburg adven- 
ture, and attacking with a degree of violence 
and malice, not to be found in any English 
writer of history, the public and private life 
of the emperor’s chief supporters. We do 
not propose to follow Mr. Kinglake into these 
details, which are totally unconnected with 
the subject really before us; but we regard 
the publication of this chapter as something 
worse than an error of badaseont. It indi- 
cates the existence of passions which are 
fatal to Mr. Kinglake’s character as an im- 
“meen narrator of events. And it cannot be 
orgotten that the men thus rudely assailed 
are soldiers and statesmen with whom we 
have been actively and amicably connected 
for several years in the toils of war, in the 
business of politics, in the intercourse of pri- 
vate life, and we will add, as to some of them, 
by personal regard. Mr. Kinglake himself 
acknowledges the courteous, clear, and abun- 
dant assistance he has received from the 
French commanders. , He gives us to under- 
stand that he did not himself disdain the 
hospitality of Colonel Leroy, otherwise called 
St. Arnaud, when he gave a long vacation to 
a campaign in Northern Africa. His return 
for it is, needlessly to rake up every detail 
which can cast a stigma on their former 
lives and political conduct. He has stooped 
to employ all the vocabulary of abuse to 
charge the emperor with degrading personal 
meannesses, which no one, even of his hon- 
orable opponents, ever ventured to impute to 
him, and which are in fact ludicrously un- 
true. On a hundred occasions Louis Napo- 
leon has shown courage of a high order— 
courage of a higher order than that ‘‘ fiery 
quality’? which Mr. Kinglake mistakes for 
it. He has stood unmoved by the assassins 
who have sought to take away his life with 
violence, and against the writers who have 
sought to destroy his name by invective. 
Fortunately for France and for Europe, his 
temperament is so cool and collected, that 
things which would have excited his uncle to 
frenzy, leave him calm; and his dignified 
composure has served him so well that not 
long ago a philosopher, who is certainly no 
Imperialist, observed in Paris, ‘* Perhaps, 
after all, it was not the First Napoleon who 
was Napoleon the Great!’? Amongst the 
injurious epithets heaped upon the emperor 
by Mr. Kinglake, he twice or thrice repeats 
that he is a ** literary man.’” We know not 
what amount of obloquy the expression con- 
veys in Mr. Kinglake’s estimation, but we 
hold it far more useful for a pretender to a 
throne to wicld his pen with excellent skill 
and judgment, than it is for a man of 





letters to figure in the actions of war which 
he pretends to describe. 
ith the history of the coup-d’etat we 
have in this place nothing whatever to do; 
but although we have not changed our opin- 
ion as to the brutal and illegal mode in which 
that revolution was effected, we certainly do 
not accept Mr. Kinglake’s version of it as 
literally correct. No authentic history of 
those days has yet been published, though 
more than one such record exists: and we 
think it needless to make further comments 
on the tales collected in Parisian salons, or 
the statements of infuriated refugees.* The 
practical question here to be considered is, 
what effect the revolution of the 2d of De- 
cember, 1851, and the restoration of the em- 
ire, produced’ on the foreign policy of 
rance? Mr. Kinglake asserts that these 
events led to the Crimean War: we think 
the reverse. 

The retytn of the Bonapartist dynasty to 
power caused great alarm in Europe, and 
even in France. Men asked themselves at 
home and abroad, whether the heir of the 
emperor was come back to resume the mili- 
tary policy of his uncle, to avenge his fall, to 
break up the settlement of 1815, and conse- 
quently to wage war with England and the 
Continental Powers. To this the new-made 
sovereign at once’ replied by his declaration 
at Bordeaux, ‘“ L’Empire, c’est la Paix.” 
The imperial policy has on the whole been 
pacific. But notwithstanding these pacific 
assurances and intentions, the emperor was 
not indisposed to use any fair occasion which 
might arise to show that the armies of France 
had lost nothing of their prowess and power, 
and that the navy of France was equally 
ready to play a distinguished part in war. 
He was not sorry to take his stand by the side 
of England in defence of the public law of 
Europe,—to prove that if the rights of weak 
nations were threatened, they were threat- 
ened by the autocrat at St. Petersburgh, and 
defended by the autocrat at Paris. None 

* An examination of the details of this singular 
episode would lead us too far, but we are certain 
that Mr. Kinglake has allowed himself to be de- 
ceived in many particulars. One must suffice. He 
adopts M. Granier de Cassaignac’s statement, that 
within the few weeks which followed the 2d Decem- 
ber, 26,500 persons were transported. If Mr. King- 
lake had applied the arithmetical process to this 
assertion, he might have conjectured that it was 
unhistorical. The whole French army which landed 
at Old Fort hardly reached that number : how many 
transports did it take to convey them? Again: he 
considers the testimony of a British officer quite un- 
impeachable, when he describes the massacre on the 
Boulevard, from a window, but he flatly contradicts 
the evidence of the British officers who saw the 
bodies of the slain after the engagement on the Tel- 
egraph Hill at the Alma. 
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doubted his power, many doubted *his for- 
bearance and his fidelity: those, therefore, 
were the qualities which he sought to vindi- 
cate in the prosecution of this war. Such 
were the motives which we believe to have 
actuated the French emperor in these trans- 
actions. They are laudable motives: the 
are motives which brought him into close al- 
liance with this country ; yet this is what 
Mr. Kinglake describes as seeming, in the 
eyes ‘‘of the mistaken world, to give the 
sanction of the queen’s pure name to. the acts 
of the December night, and to the Thursday, 
the day of blood.’’? A most offensive and un- 
true remark : as if to act with a man when 
he is right were, necessarily, to condone 
everything he may have done wrong. 

e might, however, go even further. At 
the very time when Mr. Kinglake supposes 
that the Emperor Napoleon was resorting to 
all the artifices of intrigue to render war in- 
evitable, we may now state, and we do so 
with certainty, that the French army was 
very ill-prepared to enter upon s0 great a 
contest, and that the emperor knew it. The 
army had by no means recovered from the 
shock it had sustained in the revolution of 
1848. The cavalry and artillery were ill- 
horsed. The regiments in France were raw 
troops: and it was only by sending them to 
Algeria, and transferring the troops which 

served in Africa to the Levant, that a re- 
spectable French force could be found to meet 
the formidable legions of Russia. It is an 
entire mistake to suppose that France was at 
that moment well prepared for a great for- 
eign war, or that she would have thrown her- 
self into it, if it could have been avoided. 
She more than once complained, on the con- 
trary, of the extent and vigor of the British 
military preparations, which, at first, ex- 
ceeded her own. 

But, says Mr. Kinglake, the artifice of 
France consisted in this—that being herself 
desirous of the adliance of England and (sec- 
ondly) of war, she threw herself into the ne- 

otiations for the purpose of frustrating them 
by precipitate and irritating acts, and so de- 
stroyed the salutary combined influence of 
the Four Powers. more complete figment 
never took possession of a man’s imagination ! 
It is hardly possible, without multiplying de- 
tails to an intolerable extent, to show how 
entirely this theory is at variance with the 
facts; but we will notice one or two of the 
oints on which Mr. Kinglake especially re- 
ies. He complains that England allowed 
herself to be drawn into a distinct and sepa- 
rate alliance with France, chiefty by consent- 
ing to engage in naval movements in which 
the German Powers had no share. ‘‘ This 
was the fatal transaction which substituted 
a cruel war for the peaceful but irresistible 





pressure which was exerted by the Four Pow- 
ers.”’? Yet it is obvious that the Maritime 
Powers wer¢ alone in a condition to act at all. 
They alone could approach the Dardanelles 
or guard the Bosphorus. They alone could 
— Constantinople. It is true that the 
our Powers were acting in concert, as Lord 
Clarendon declared on the 12th August, and 
not the less in concert because Austria and 
Prussia knew that England had sent her fleet 
to the Levant. But we have yet to learn that 
the British Government was called upon to 
regulate the movements of its naval forces by 
the doubtful or timorous policy of any Con- 
tinental Power. The imaginary ‘‘ compact 
of Midsummer, 1853,’’ which Mr. Kinglake 
has chosen to construct, is a mere trick upon 
the credulity of his readers: * not only was 
there no such compact ‘ virtually ”’ in exist- 
ence, but it was utterly opposed to the prin- 
ciples on which the queen’s ministers were 
really acting. They were honestly laboring 
to obtain, as far as possible, the moral con- 
currence and active support of the German 
wers ; but a very difficult task it was. Is 
r. Kinglake not aware that during the 
whole summer and autumn of 1853, the Em- 
peror Nicholas was straining every nerve in 
the opposite direction, and that he still ex- 
erted not only his diplomatic but his personal 
influence? On the 26th September took place 
the conference of Olmiitz; on the 3d Octo- 
ber the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia were at Warsaw; on the 8th Octo- 
ber the czar was at Sans Souci; on the 13th 
October Austria ordered the reduction of her 
effective army : several of the lesser German 
courts were actively intriguing on the Rus- 
sian side: others were afraid to offend that 
powerful State. This was at the very time 
when the allied fleets were ordered to enter 
the Dardanelles. Was thg policy and the 
maritime action of France and England to be 
suspended until it pleased the plenipoteniia- 
ries at Vienna to authorize the advance of 
their fleets? That indeed would have been 
to paralyze the Western Powers, and to leave 
Russia in possession of the field. The truth 
is, that it was the overbearing policy and at- 
titude of Russia which alone brought France 
and England into a strict and active alliance. 
Mr. Kinglake has misconceived the whole 
series of causes which led to the successive 
acts of the British Government. They were 
steadily determined, not by the importunity 
*In three or four places Mr. Kinglake has 
printed in inverted commas (as if they were ex- 
tracts), instructions, compacts, or arguments entirely 
the product of his own brain. But for their extrav- 
aganco, an inattentive reader might be misled into 
supposing them to be authentic statements, and this 
mode of presenting his own views is certainly repre- 
hensible. (See vol. i. p. 142, and again p. 328, 
for two of these imaginary pieces. ) 
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and example of France, but by the increasing 


insolence, menace, and aggression of Russia. 
Thus: on the lst March 1853, Prince Men- 
schikoff arrived at Constantinople. In com- 

liance with the entreaties of the terrified 

ivan, Colonel Rose summoned the fleet from 
Malta, but Admiral Dundas did not comply 
with the summons; and the British Govern- 
ment, still choosing to rely, or to manifest its 
reliance, on the solemn assurance of the Em- 

ror Nicholas that Menschikoff’s mission 

d no hostile purport to Turkey, approved 
the admiral. fndeed, Colonel Rose Pimeclf 
immediately revoked his order. The French 
Government, on the contrary, sent its fleet to 
Salamis on the 19th March, without consult- 
ing England, a measure for which they after- 
wards frankly expressed their regret. This 
indication of a dissension between the Mari- 
time Powers was, of course, rapturously wel- 
comed at St. Petersburgh. On the 5th May 
Prince Menschikoff presented his ultimatum, 
and on the 22d May he left Constantinople. 
On the 3lst May, these events being known 
in London, Lord Clarendon placed the fleet at 
the disposal of Lord Stratford, to repair to 
such places as he might direct in the event 
of his considering the presence of such a Brit- 
ish force absolutely essential to the safety of 
the Turkish empire. On the 3d July ‘the 
Russians crossed the Pruth; on the 13th 
July the French emperor declared to the 
English Government the French fleet could 
not longer remain in Besika Bay, and on the 
19th August again pressed the English Gov- 
ernment to enter the Dardanelles. So says 
Mr. Kinglake. He is right for once. But 
what was the answer of the British Govern- 
ment? On the 6th September Lord Claren- 
don declared that, although any movement 
of the fleets which should have the character 
of a retreat was net to be thought of, yet, as 
the future course of the Allies must, ina great 
measure, depend upon that of the Emperor 
of Russia, and as the negotiation on the 
basis of the Vienna Note, was not then 
finally concluded, England would take no 
final decision until the answer came from 
St. Petersburgh. On the 7th September 
Russia gave her violent interpretation of 
the Vienna Note, and on the 17th Septem- 
ber England and France finally abandoned 
that plan of adjustment. On the 20th Sep- 
tember Austria declared the Vienna Confer- 
ence at an end. Then first it was, that on 
the 23d September, Lord Clarendon instructed 
Lord Stratford to call up the fleet. 

Upon this measure Mr. Kinglake has put 
an erroneous and unwarrantable construction. 
He asserts that it was needless; that it was 
dictated as a provocation by the French em- 

ror from a desire to break the treaty of 
{s41, which closed the Dardanelles in time 
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of peace} and that by Lord Clarendon’s' 
‘unlucky ’’ promise to France, and his de- 
spatch to Lord Stratford of the same date, 
the ambassador was deprived of the discre- 
tion which had hitherto been used with sin- 
gular care and wisdom dp. 366). We reply 
that every one of these charges is not only 
untrue, but the reverse of the truth. The 
date vf the measure (23d Sept.) of itself de- 
monstrates that it was taken not upon the de- 
mand of the French emperor (which had 
twice before been refused) but because by the 
act of Russia a further step had been rendered 
inevitable in the opinion of the British Cab- 
inet. It was also taken at a time when, as 
has been shown,-the German Powers were in 
separate and intimate communication with 
the Emperor of Russia. As to the treaty of 
1841, England subsequently declared (1st 
October) that ‘the Porte had ceased to be 
at peace from the moment when the first Rus- 
sian soldier entered the Danubian Principal- 
ities, and that from that moment the sultan 
had a right to invite the British squadron 
into the Straits, and her majesty’s Govern- 
ment had a right to send the British squad- 
ron into, and, if necessary, through the 
Straits.”’* Mr. Kinglake subsequently a 
plauds the spirit of this declaration. It is 
not a question of spirit but of law. If, as we 
maintain, the Porte had ‘‘ ceased to be at 
peace ’’ after the invasion of the Principali- 
ties, the whole of his argument based on the 
Russian pretext of a violation of the treaty 
of 1841 falls to the ground. 
And, now, what was Lord Clarendon’s in- 
struction of the 23d September, from which 
Mr. Kinglake extracts thirteen words, for the 
purpose of showing that the discretion of the 
ambassador was taken away by it? 


‘* Under ordinary circumstances, and as 
long as the sultan does not declare war 
against Russia, nor demand the presence of 
the British fleet, we must serupulously ob- 
serve the treaty of 1841, and your excellen- 
cy’s original instructions on this matter re- 
main therefore in full force. But when it 
appears that the lives and properties of Brit- 
ish subjects are exposed to serious danger, 
and that the Turkish Government declares 
itself unable to avert that danger, it is clear 
that the treaty has no longer a binding force 
upon us, and that urgent necessity super- 
sedes its provisions. Your excellency is 
therefore instructed to send for the British 
fleet to Constantinople, and, in conjunction 
with the admiral, to dispose of it in the man- 
ner you deem most expedient for protectin 
British interests, and the personal safety o 
the sultan; and her majesty’s Government 


* Earl of Clarendon’s Despatch to Baron Brunow, 
Oct. 1, 1853. 
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have no doubt that the Turkish Government have been good prizes ; but the Turkish gen- 
will, without hesitation, furnish the neces- 


eral was-ordered not to begin hostilities on 
sary firmans for that object.”—Eastern Pa- ‘the Danube, where he was, until after a 


pers, part ii., p 116. fourteen days’ notice. This is what Mr. 
Kinglake calls making ‘‘ the further contin- 
It thus distinctly appears, that as long as | uance of peace depend "’ on the fourteen days” 


the sultan did not declare war and demand | notice; and hence he infers that the state of 
the fleet, the original instructions remained | war commenced on the 23d October, ve 

in force ; the further instruction was even- | nearly one month after war had been unani- 
tual and limited ; it depended on incidents | mously decreed by the Great Council. This 
which had not yet occurred, but were likely | difference is, of course, of the utmost impor- 











to occur, and, in fact, afterwards did occur. 
Then only did the instruction become imper- 
ative, and Lord Stratford was armed with 
full power to act, just at the moment he re- 
quired it. This Nt 


founds upon it a whole series of absurd and 
inaccurate imputations. 
We now arrive at one of the strangest and 


to rest. He states (without giving the date) 
that by the advice of a Great Council the 
Porte determined on war; that a declaration 
was issued which made the further continu- 
ance of peace dependent upon the evacuation 
of the Principalities within fifteen days ; that 
this demand was not complied with, and that 
on the 23d October, 1853, ‘‘ the sultan was 
peed in a state of war with the Emperor of 
ussia ’’ (p. 354). Whence Mr. Kinglake 
argues that all the semi-hostile measures 
taken before the 23d October must be re- 
rded as lawless provocations to the amica- 
le disposition of the czar. 

A simple attention to dates would have 
avoided this misapprehension, but it would 
have extinguished Mr. Kinglake’s theory. 
The Great Council of the Turks took place 
on the 26th September, and on that day war 
was virtually declared. The Manifesto of 
the Porte and the actual Declaration of War 
(two distinct documents) bore date the 4th 
October. After reciting the unanimous de- 
cision of the Great Council, the latter docu- 
ment went on thus :— 


‘¢ As upon these premises the state of war 
is now declared to exist between the two govern- 
ments (constaté), according to custom a writ- 
ten summons is addressed to the Russian 
commander to demand the evacuation of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia; at the same time an 
order is sent to his Excellency, Omar Pacha, 


‘tance in judging of the policy of the Allies in 
| the interval. 

‘October, war having been declared on the 
4th October, hostilities actually commenced 
r. Kinglake calls “‘rush- at Isakcha.* 

ing into the hostile policy involved in the | 
stringent order to Lord Stratford ;’? and he | the force o: 
strongest influence both on the Allied Gov- 
| ernments and on their respective representa- 
| tives at this critical period. Two dangers’ 
most important of Mr. Kinglake’s inaccura- were seriously 
cies, on which much of his reasoning is made | that in the exci 
| population, the Christians might. be the vie- 


he fact is, that on the 238d 


Mr. —— overlooks, or fails to conceive 
the two motives which had the 


apprehended. The first was, 
tad state of the Mohammedan 


tims of a fanatical insurrection; and Lord 
Stratford loudly complained to the Porte of 
the ‘‘ disorderly and brutal outrages of Mus- 
sulman fanaticism, excited by cupidity and 
hatred against the sultan’s Christian sub- 
jects.” (4th July, 1853.) This apprehen- 
sion was ap , a8 Mr. Kinglake has’ 
stated, by the simple measure of calling up 
to Buyukdéré a couple of steamers. The 
second danger was even more real, and was: 
considered to be not less imminent. At 
the time of the Turkish declaration of war, 
and for three weeks afterwards, Constanti- 
nople was defenceless. Three or four ill- 
manned Turkish line-of-battle ships, moored 
by Admiral Slade in the fair way of the Bos- 
phoros, were the sole defence of the capital. 
The Russian fleet, which soon afterwards . 
achieved the exploit of Sinope, could have 
landed an unopposed army in Beicos Bay, 
almost as easily as it had done in 1832. 
Had the blow been struck with seerecy and 
promptitude, the presence of the Allied fleets 
off Tenedos would certainly not have pre- 
vented the. catastrophe ; for in the Allied 
fleets there were at that time but two line-of- 
battle ships propelled by steam; the squad- 
ron, even with the assistance of its towing 
power, was afterwards nearly a fortnight in 


* In assigning a date to the commencement of 





the war between England and Russia, Mr. Kinglake 
commits another blunder, but in the opposite direc- 


to begin hostilities if the evacuation has not! tion. He says (vol. i., p. 480) the state of war be- 


taken place within fourteen days from the 
arrival of the summons at its destination.’ 


War was declared on the 4th October; from 
that day the state of war existed ; if prizes 
had been taken at sea, they would certainly 








gan on the 19th March, because that was the date 
on which the notice.to Russia expired. But in fact, 
the British Order of General Reprisals was dated 
the 29th March, and it was not till that day that the 
state of war ealty Doe So that he has post-dated 
the war between Turkey and Russia, and ante-dated 
the war between Russia and England. 


Ul 
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making its way against wind and tide from 
the Dardanelles to the Bosphorus. Lord 
Stratford, and the French ambassador, M. de 
la Cour, and the Austrian internuncio, were 

uite alive to this danger ; and before Lord 

larendon’s instruction of the 23d September 
had reached the hands of him, whom Mr. 
Kinglake delights to call the ‘‘ Great Elt- 
chi,” that eminent person was convinced 
that the time to call up the fleet had arrived, 
and had determined to issue the order under 
his anterior instructions. 

Mr. Kinglake supposes that the czar re- 
solved ‘ rey, vengeance at sea while ven- 
geance at sea was still possible,’’ and that 
orders for active operations were given to the 
Geet at Sebastopol, when the hostile resolution 
of the Western Powers was known to the czar, 
a little before the 14th October. But that 
was, in truth, exactly the time when the de- 
cision of the Grand Council and the Turkish 
declaration of war became known at St. Pe- 
tersburgh. Mr. Kinglake, as we have seen, 
post-dated these events, and then casts upon 
the Western Powers what was the direct 
result of the Turkish declaration. He even 
asserts that the fleets entered the Dardanelles 
on the 22d, ‘‘ the day before war was de- 
clared and the treaty of 1841 suspended.” 
But, as we have seen, war had actually been 
declared just eighteen days before. 

The Russian army made no attempt on 
Constantinople, and even on the Danube the 
extended line of Russian troops was exposed 
to attack, without being able to return it, a 
circumstance which, in fact, threw the asail- 
ing party on the defensive, and gavea strange 
character to the war during the ensuing 
winter months. But the Russian fleet went 
out and destroyed the Turkish squadron at 
Sinope. Mr. Kinglake thinks the attack was 
justified by the usages of war, in spite of 
Count Nesselrode’s positive declaration of 
the 31st October, that Russia would remain 
on the defensive and not take the initiative in 
hostilities. Mr. Kinglake again reserves his 
censure for the Governments of France and 
England, which had been weak enough still 
to ~ some reliance on the word of Russia, 
and had consequently, not instructed their 
admirals to act. He talks of a chasm in the 
instructions of the admirals; but in fact they 
were empowered to act, and some of them 
thought so. The British Government de- 
clared by Lord Clarendon on the 27th De- 
cember, ‘‘ that it was not the Turkish squad- 
son alone that was deliberately attacked in 
the harbor of Sinope. It was an offence 
against the Western Powers, which they felt 
themselves compelled to resent.”” Mr. King- 
lake asserts that ‘‘ the Governments of France 
and Enzland had omitted -to consider the 
plight in which they would stand, if under 





the eyes of their naval commanders, a Rus- 
sian admiral should come out from Sebasto- 
pol and crush a Turkish squadron in the 
midst of the Black Sea.’’ (Vol..i., p. 375. 
Yet only three pages before he had himself 
quoted Lord Clarendon‘s positive instructions 
of the 8th October, that ‘if the Russian 
fleet were to come out of Sebastopol, the fleets 
would then, as a matter of course, 
through the Bosphorus,” and a discretion- 
ary power was given to the ambassadors and 
admirals to use them as might be most expe- 
dient for the defence of the sultan’s territo- 
ries. The sultan’s territories had clearly been 
attacked at Sinope. When the news of the 
action of Sinope reached Therapia great was 
the irritation of the Turks, and great the 
indignation of their Allies—for the insult was 
even greater than the injury. <A council of 
the allied diplomatists and admirals was 
held ; and we have reason to believe that it 
was then and there pointed out by the Brit- 
ish officers, that if the allied fleets at once 
entered the Black Sea and sailed for Sebas- 
topol, they could scarcely fail to intercept 
and destroy the victorious Russian squadron 
ere it returned to port. If this bold scheme 
was not adopted, the forbearance of the Al- 
lies was mainly due to the repugnance of the 
French ambassador to assume the responsi- 
bility of an act of war. Had it been exe- 
cuted, and the Russian fleet destroyed as it 
were in flagranti delicto after Sinope, it would 
have had an incalculable effect on the whole 
course of events. 

Yet Mr. Kinglake represents the British 
Government to have been constantly drawn 
or driven along by another power, and there- 
fore to have whee a secondary and subser- 
vient part. The facts and dates we have 
given, to which many others might be added, 
appear to us to demonstrate the reverse. 

ngland has no call to throw off the respon- 
sibility of the measures taken on any other 
power. Those measures were taken because 
they were demanded by her own conception 
of the duty she had to perform ; and by far 
the largest share of that responsibility rests 
with this country. We see no reason to 
deny it; and if the case occurred again, we 
should see no reason to act with less deter- 
mination. With singular inconsistency, 
whilst Mr. Kinglake ascribes to the British 
Cabinet this mean and unworthy part, he 
lauds to the skies the wisdom and firm- 
ness of the British ambassador. Who sent 
out Sir Stratford Canning? Who instructed, 
supported, and approved him? Tad the 
English ministers been disposed to make con- 
cessions of principle to peace, it would have 
been rational to select a more pliant instru- 
ment. As it is, the opposite charge was 
brought against them by Russia and by the 
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opponents of the war—namely, that they se- 
lected the man best fitted and most resolved 
to oppose the aggressions of the czar. No 
man ever took upon himself a larger amount 
of responsibility than Lord Stratford, when 
he virtually overruled the decision of the 
four powers, including his own Government, 
and acquiesced in—not to say caused—the 
rejection of the Vienna Note by the Porte, 
after it had been accepted by Russia. The 
interpretation afterwards put upon that Note 
by Count Nesselrode showed that he was 
right ; but nevertheless, that was the point 
on which the question of peace and war 
turned. We shall not enter into the weari- 
some detail of the successive diplomatic prop- 
ositions, because one fatal vice pervaded them 
all. Russia had formed the design to extort 
from Turkey, in one form or another, a right 
of protection over the Christians. She never 
abandoned that design. She thought she 
could enforce it. The Western Powers in- 
— and the strife began. 

fr. Kinglake lays great stress upon the 
support which Austria would, in his opinion, 
have afforded to the Allies. ‘ Her mere or- 
ders to her officer in command of her army 
of observation would necessarily force the 
czar to withdraw his troups’’ from the Prin- 
cipalities: and (in February, 1854) Austria 
had plainly resolved to go to war, if the 
Principalities should not be relinquished.’’ 
In support of this view a diagram is inserted 
to show that the Austrian territory 80 over- 
laps Wallachia, that the whole line of Rus- 
sian operations could be cut by an advance 
on Jassy. But Mr. Kinglake has taken a 
very imperfect view of the course of Austria’s 
proceedings. On the 3d of October the Em- 
peror of Austria and the King of Prussia 
were at Warsaw. At the same time, just 
when our fleets were going up the Darda- 
nelles, Austria declared her strict neutrality 
and reduced her army; Prussia supported 
the propositions of Olmiitz. On the 3d of 
November Austria proposed to Prussia a 
joint declaration of neutrality. At every 
step Russia made in advance, the Western 
Powers advanced likewise; but the German 
Powers held back and did not act up to 
pledges they had given of a complete ap- 
proval of the policy of England and France. 
The reason was plain. ‘he Russian king- 
dom of Poland overlaps Gallicia and threat- 
ens Moravia to the west, just as much as 
Transylvania overlaps Little Wallachia to 
the east. Throughout the war Russia main- 
tained in her western provinces the: finest 
corps of her whole army, the guards and the 
grenadiere of the first division. Austria felt 
and believed that if she struck a blow in the 
Kast, it would be instantly responded to on 
her most vulnerable frontier, and unless she 
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could have obtained the support of all Ger- 
many, she declined the chance of that con- 
test. The Western Powers obtained from 
Austria all the aid she was capable of giving, 
namely, her moral support, which contrib. 
uted in some measure to the termination of 
the war, and a diversion of a powerful por- 
tion of the Russian army by her attitude. 
Austria and Prussia recorded in the quadru- 
le note of the 9th of April, 1854 (after the 
Sodenticn of war), their deliberate opinion 
that France and England were in the right, 
but they repeatedly refused to bind them- 
selves to any joint action with us against 
Russia. If, then, we are asked whether Eng- 
land could have obtained the deliverance of 
the Principalities by means taken with the 
rest of the Four Powers, and without resort- 
ing to the French alliance, we confidently 
answer no: because the Emperor of Russia 
had good reason to believe the German Pow- 
ers not to be in earnest, = was able to act 
upon them partly by influence, partly b 
on, to which England and rama ero fi 
accessible. The facts adduced by Mr. King- 
lake to prove that Austria was resolved to 
force Russia to evacuate the Principalities 
(vol. i. p. 453) apply to a much later period 
of the contest, viz., June and July, 1854, 
three or four months after war had been de- 
clared by the Western Powers, and after the 
siege of Silistria had actually been raised. 
Russia did evacuate the Principalities, not 
because the German Powers threatened her, 
but because she had been signally beaten on 
the Daniibe. All this, however, could .have 
nothing whatever to do with the conduct of 
the Maritime Powers in September and Octo- 
ber, 1853—nine months earlier. Could the 
German Powers give a greater proof of sub- 
serviency to Russia than that in December, 
1853, their representatives attended the Te 
Deum at St. Petersburgh for the victory at 
Sinope?* It is certainly a novel imputation 
from the pen of an English writer that 
‘‘ France and England could not bear to 
wait,’’ until they got the permission of Aus- 
tria to announce their policy. ‘The ministers 
of England cnuutiiand” a loftier conception 


* Mr. Kinglake speaks (vol. i. p. 478) of “ Count 
Mensdorf’s shameful presence” at the thanksgivings ‘ 
which the czar and his people offered up to the Al- 
mighty for the slaughter at Sinope. He is quite 
mistaken. Count Mensdorf was at that time ill, 
and absent from his post on leave: it was the 
charge d’affaires who attended. More shameful and 
suyprising still is the fact (not mentioned by Mr. 
Kinglake) that, although M. de Castelbajac, the 
French ambassador at St. Petersburgh, did not at- 
tend the thanksgiving, he sent his congratulations 
to the czar, ‘‘as a soldier, a minister, and a Chris- 
tian.” M. de Castelbajac received the Grand Cor- 
don of St. Alexander Newski, on leaving the court 
of Russia in the following spring. 
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of the rights and duties of the country. But 
Mr. Kinglake seems to have graduated in 
some Austrian chancery, and to take his 
standard of energy from Count Buol. Mean- 
while, he accuses the British Cabinet indi- 
vidually and collectively of being too weak— 
not to act—but to refrain from action: ‘‘ they 
had lost their composure : ’’ and were driven 
like a flock of sheep by the French emperor, 
and ‘‘ the strong man who was amongst them 
without being of them.” 

It is not our intention to comment -—_ 
the pen-and-ink sketches Mr. Kinglake has 
thought it right to publish of his contempo- 
raries. They can answer for themselves: 
they sit opposite to him or near in the House 
of Commons: they know him as well or bet- 
ter than he knows them ; and if they overlook 
the proceeding we have no reason to complain 
of it. But with reference to Lord Palmer- 
ston, this book contains statements of a more 
unwarrantable stamp. 

Mr. Kinglake describes Lord Palmerston 
as ‘‘ the minister who went his own way ; ”’ 
enjoying a paramount power just when he 
seemed to enjoy none; ‘subordinated to 
Lord Aberdeen in foreign affairs,’’ yet ruling 
over him; a man well fitted to act with Louis 
Napoleon, ‘* because he had superseded the 
Bourbons and suppressed France,” which, 
considering the opinions expressed by this 
writer as to the French emperor, is, at least, 
a doubtful compliment ; in short, ‘‘ the real 
bridge by which French overtures of the more 
secret and delicate sort would come from over 
the Channel.’’ For these excellent reasons 
‘‘ Lord Palmerston as early as the spring of 
1853 was the most puissant member of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Cabinet,” and at last gained in 
it ‘‘a complete dominion.” ‘ He had the 
skill to protrude Lord Aberdeen and Mr. 
Gladstone, and keep them standing forward ”’ 
as false ensigns and pledges of peace ‘‘ in the 
van of a ministry which was bringing the 
country into war.” As an example of his 
skill, we are told that Lord Palmerston re- 
signed in December, 1853 and remained out 
of office twelve days, in order to bring his 
colleagues to reason and compel them to 
adopt the French instructions to the admirals 
after Sinope. 

These statements are as offensive as any 
that can be made against a minister ; but one 
singularity of Mr. Kinglake’s book is that 
when he is most offensive he seems to be, like 
his hero, the great Eltchi, ‘* unconscious ”’ of 
it. He suggests that Lord Palmerston, hav- 
ing joined a cabinet of honorable men, spent 
a year in betraying them: that his policy 
was not that of his colleagues for which he 
was responsible to Parliament, but that of the 
Tuileries ; and that the Home Secretary was 
the chosen instrument of a foreign despot to 





sacrifice (for Bonapartist od gory the true 
interests of this country. Yet Mr. Kinglake 
relates all this as if it was the most natural 
transaction in the world. He must permit 
us to tell him that such conduct would not 
only destroy a public man, but would deserv- 
edly blast a man’s private reputation. And 
it is the very reverse of the conduct pursued 
by Lord Palmerston at that period. Havin 
somewhat reluctantly accepted the Home Of- 
fice under the premiership of Lord Aberdeen, 
on the especial request of Lord Aberdeen 
himself and of the Mateule of Landsdowne, 
Lord Palmerston sought not to take any ad- 
vice or prominent part in the affairs of any 
other department. From motives of delicacy 
he confined himself to the business of his own 
office ; and rong his experience was not 
wanting to his colleagues in foreign trans- 
actions, he neither aspired openly, nor con- 
spired in secret, to resume the direction of 
an office he had ceased to hold. Mr. King- 
lake has thought fit to attribute to motives 
connected with the foreign policy of the coun- 
- after the attack on Sinope the resignation 
which was tendered by Lord Palmerston in 
December, 1853: we say ‘ tendered ’’ be- 
cause it was not accepted by Lord Aberdeen, 
it was not laid formally before the queen, and 
Lord Palmerston did not cease for -a single 
day to hold the seal, and after some days be 
himself withdrew his resignation. But Mr. 
Kinglake is entirely misinformed. So little 
reason was there for resigning on this ques- 
tion that every minister of the crown was 
ready and eager, on the arrival of the news 
of the Sinope attack, to adopt the conrse pro- 
by the French Government. In real- 
ity, the true, and, we believe, the sole, cause 
of Lord Palmerston’s resignation at that 
crisis was that some members of the Cabinet 
were then pressing on a measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform which he thought inoppor- 
tune, and the office which he then held as 
Home Secretary of course made him pecul- 
iarly responsible fur an organic measure of 
internal legislation. This difficulty was sur- 
mounted mainly in consideration of the para- 
mount importance to our foreign relations of 
maintaining the union of the Government. 
No minister of this country has ever been 
more free than Lord Palmerston from the 
imputation of intriguing against his col- 
leagues or of conspiring to defeat a policy for 
which he was ostensibly responsible. Mr. 
Kinglake describes him as the author of a 
sanguinary war in a cabinet still desirous of 
= ; and as the close partisan of imperial 
rance at the sacrifice of the interests and in- 
dependence of England. 


‘¢ Throwing aside with a laugh some papers 
which belonged to the Home Office, he gave 
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his strong shoulder to the levelling work. 
Under the weight of his touch the barrier 
fell. Thenceforth the hindrances that met 
him were but slight. As he from the first 
had willed it, 80 moved the two great nations 
of the West.”’ 


These oracular words are, however, alike 
unjust, unfounded, and absurd. Mr. King- 
lake appears to utter them as if he were pay- 
ing a comgunenteny tribute to the strength 
of Lord Palmerston’s will: but he pays it at 
the expense of his honor, his patriotism, his 
fidelity, and his truth. 

We now take leave of Mr. Kinglake’s sur- 
vey of the diplomatic transactions which led 
to the war. We regret that they should 
have detained us so long—but he has thought 
fit to devote to them an entire volume. Much 
of this space is occupied by episodes or epi- 
grams not essential to the narrative, and, as 
we have seen, many important incidents are 
not even noticed. It is singular that he 
should have devoted one hundred and ten 
pages to an overwrought description of the 

rench coup-d’état of 1851, when he has not 
found space for so many important occur- 
rences in 1853. But the principal charge 
against Mr. Kinglake’s first volume is, that 
his theory of the causes of the war is funda- 
mentally untrue, his deductions are fanciful, 
and his narrative incomplete. Let us now 
turn to the second volume, which is devoted 
to military operations ; and here we confess 
that we hoped, at first, to find Mr. Kinglake, 
not only a highly entertaining, but a trust- 
worthy guide. The papers of Lord Raglan 
might afford some light on facts not yet 
known to us; and, at any rate, in the rela- 
tion of military combinations there is less 
exercise for the fancy than for the under- 
standing. These hopes have not been alto- 
gether fulfilled. A civilian finds more to 
object to in the first volume—a soldier more 
in the second. We shall not attempt to en- 
ter upon the field of technical military criti- 
cism, by which, we doubt not, that this book 
will also be tried; but there are certain 
broad military principles, applicable to the 
political objects of a campaign, which are 
fairly within reach of’ men claiming no prac- 
tical knowledge of the art of war. 

But Mr. Kinglake, although he has evi- 
dently thought a good deal on military sub- 
jects, and is perspicuous in his account of the 
movements of troops, seems never to have 
given his attention to the strategical prin- 
ciples which determined the whole.course of 
our operations in this war. At any rate, we 
nowhere find in these volumes any attempt 
to describe them ; and, as scarcely any allu- 
sion is made to their existence, we suppose 
Mr. Kinglake is unconscious of their impor- 


tance. For example: on the 12th January, 
1854, the Emperor Nicholas had to submit to 
the occupation of the Black Sea by the Allied 
fleets, and Mr. Kinglake expresses himself as 
if he thought the czar very hardly used. But 
he entirely fails to perceive the strategical 
effect of this movement on the campaign then 

ing on upon the Danube. During the 

urkish war of 1828 the Black Sea was a 
Russian lake ; Admiral Greig’s fleet gave the 
most useful support to the army which oper- 
ated against Varna, and every kind of supply 
was forwarded by water from the arsenal of 
Sebastopol. This important element of mili- 
tary power was entirely wanting to the Rus- 
sians in 1854. From the moment the Allied 
flects closed the Black Sea, the whole Rus- 
sian transport service had to be carried on by 
land. Omar Pacha, on the contrary, had 
his communications open by sea. Therefore, 
the maritime occupation of those waters, far 
from being indifferent to armies contending 
on the Danube, at once turned the balance 
in favor of the Turks.* In February, 1854, 
the Russians changed their whole operations, 
and began to operate against the line of the 
Danube; this was precisely the moment 
when the occupation of the Black Sea be 
to tell against them. Not an allusion to this 
point can we discover in Mr. Kinglake’s nar- 
rative. 

But this is by no means the only omission 
of an important strategical combination. The 
operations, when the Allies perceived that 
war was inevitable, were as regularly gradu- 
ated, and as steadily pursued, as the diplo- 
matic measures had been in the p ing 
period of negotiation ; and it may be conven- 
ient at once to lay these successive steps hefore 
the reader. Thus, after Sinope, the Allied . 
fleets entered the Black Sea, shut up the Rus- 
sian ports, and cut off the Russian army on the 
Danube from its marine communications. 
The first intention of the Allies had been, as 
we have already seen, to provide for the de- 
fence of Constantinople, on the supposition 
that it might be approached, or the Bospho- 
rus seized, by the enemy. As early as the 
16th February, 1854, Lord Clarendon in- 
formed the ambassador 


‘That a considerable military force was 
about to be sent to Turkey by England and 
France, and that it was in contemplation to 
disembark a portion of these troops in the 


*This argument was used by a writer in this 
journal on the campaign of 1854 (Ed. Rev. vol. c. p. 
277); and we beg to refer those of our readers who 
tale an interest in these details to that remarkable 
paper, for which we were indebted to an officer then 
comparatively little known, but who has since ren- 
dered public services of the first order, and now fills 
a very high position in her majesty’s service in 
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neighborhood of the Dardanelles, with the 
view of obtaining a sure basis of operations 

inst any Russian force which may here- 
after move upon Constantinople, or against 
any direct attack on that city. 


The instructions of the Duke of Newcastle 
to Lord Raglan, of the 10th April, 1854, 
pointed out that the first duty of the Allied 
forces was to prevent by every means in their 
power the advance of the Russian army on 
Constantinople ; but that, with a view to 
subsequent operations of an offensive charac- 
ter, it was desirable to collect information as 
to the means of taking or destroying Sebas- 
topol, as that would be the heaviest blow 
which could be struck, and a solid guarantee 
for the maintenance of peace. And here it 
may be well to remove (though Mr. Kinglake 
has not done 80) the age misrepresenta- 
tion that Lerd Aberdeen’s Government ex- 

ted to restore peace by a small military 
eocteteation to Malta. No such futile dem- 
onstration was ever contemplated by them. 
Our readers may perhaps be surprised to 
learn that it was the French, and not the Brit- 
ish Government, which proposed in the first 
instance to send out ten thousand French and 
five thousand British troops. This proposal 
was declined by England. The moment war 
was declared, and the resolution taken to send 
out troops, it was also resolved to send out the 
whole military force of the country available 
for foreign service, amounting to about twenty- 
eight thousand men. Steam transports could 
saly be obtained in the first instance for ten 
thousand ; that number of men was conse- 
quently sent on to Malta, where they landed 
for a few days until means were provided to 
convey them to the Bosphorus. Whilst this 
operation was going on the transports re- 
turned to England to fetch the remainder. 
It is much to be regretted that Mr. Kinglake 
has omitted all details as to the sailing of the 
expedition, and has never even stated the 
strength of the army.* 

In February, 1854, the Russians adopted a 
new plan of operations. Prince Paskiewitsch 
took the command. General Liiders crossed 
the Danube; and when the Allied trovps 
reached Turkey in A ril and May, it was no 
longer a question of defending the Chersone- 
sus or Constantinople from attack, but of af- 
fording support to the army under Omar 
Pacha, then gallantly defending Silistria. 
For this purpose Lord Raglan and Marshal 


* The exact number of British troops sent out be- 
tween February and April, 1854, was 22,680 ; and in 
July and August, when the Crimean expedition was 
in preparation, seven more regiments were added, 
making 6,431 additional troops. On the 9th Decem- 
ber, 1854, the grand total of the troops sent by this 
country to the Crimea was 53,096 men. 





St. Arnaud consented to move the troops to 
Bulgaria. At last, on the 21st June, Prince 
Gortechakoff raised the siege of Silistria, the 
evacuation of Wallachia began, and, early in 
August, the Russians recrossed the Pruth. 
The question then arose which gawe an offen- 
sive character to the war and took the Allies 
to the.Crimea. 

It will hardly be believed, but it is true, that 
Mr. Kinglake has noticed some of these suc- 
cessive steps in the most cursory manner, and 
has omitted others altogether, though each 
of them is an essential link in the history of 
the war. ‘Thus the whole of the first stage of 
the operations is dismissed in eight lines— 


‘* Two engineer officers—Colonel Ardent on 
the part of France, and Sir John Burgoyne 
on the part of England—were deapatobot to 
Turkey with instructions to report ae the 
best means of aiding the sultan to defend his 
home dominions; and almost at the same 
time it was agreed between the two Western 
Powers, that each of them should prepare to 
send a small body of troops into the Levant.’’ 


Was it beside the purpose of a military 
historian to state, as the result of this mission, 
that entrenchments and strong earth-works 
were thrown up across the Isthmus from the 
Dardanelles to the Gulf of Saros? It was to 
execute these works that the Allied forces first 
landed at Gallipoli,and, if the aspect of affairs 
had still been as unpromising as it was when 
they left England, these lines would have 
been of the most essential service. They were 
designed to hold the passage connecting the 
Sea of Marmora with the Mediterranean bya 
small force against a powerful enemy. The 
position was admirably selected for that pur- 

, and it was impregnable when defended 
y powers in command of the sea. Had the 
Russians struck a prompt and decisive blow 
at Constantinople, these lines of Gallipoli 
would still have held them in check. That 
contingency never occurred. If Massena had 
never invaded Portugal, the world might 
never have heard of the lines of Torres Ve- 
dras. But, considering that the work was 
not only planned by Sir John Burgoyne, and 
approved by Marshal Vaillant, but executed 
in the following spring, we think the fact was 
entitled to a place in this history. 

Upon the arrival of the generals in Turkey 
in May, the troops were speedily called up to 
Constantinople and quartered in or about the 
great Barrack at Scutari, where twenty-two 
thousand men of British troops were assem- 
bled. Mr. Kinglake despises these prosaic 
details, and he devotes the first chapter of 
his second volume to some discreditable an 
ecdotes of the detested St. Arnaud and some 
rhetorical flattery of Lord Raglan. He then 
proceeds to describe an intrigue for the com- 
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mand of the Allied armies, which Lord Rag- 
lan baffled, and that is all. Is Mr. Kinglake 
unacquainted with the very remarkable cir- 
cumstances which then determined the move- 
ment of the armies, or has he any motive in 
suppressing them? We cannot tell: but.it 
is certain, although not recorded in this his- 
tory, that on the 17th May, Lord Raglan in 
the ‘‘Caradoc,’? Marshal St. Arnaud in the 
‘¢ Berthollet,’’ and two of the Turkish min- 
isters, sailed for Varna to hold a council of 
war with Omar Pacha. What renders this 
omission more remarkable is that Mr. King- 
lake minutely describes some unimportant 
occurrences which took place on the 13th 
May, and others on the 4th Jnne, but he 
omits what took place in the interval. What 
took place in the interval was that the Allied 
generals inspected the Turkish army and its 
positions ; they held council with Omar Pa- 
cha: and while they were still there, on the 
23d May, Paskiewitsch opened fire on Silis- 
tria. 

The result of this conference was that, in 
compliance with the earnest entreaties of 
Omar Pacha, the Allied gencrals consented 
to move their forces to Bulgaria without de- 
lay, not for the purpose of advancing to the 
relief of Silistria, for they were not in a con- 
dition to take the field, but for the purpose 
of showing that even in the event of the fall 
of that fortress, Russia would have to dispute 


the line of the Balkan against fifty or sixty. 


thousand of the best troops in Europe. 

Mr. Kinglake treats with inexpressible 
contempt a plan formed by Marshal St. Ar- 
naud on the 4th June, for taking up a posi- 
tion in the rear of the Balkan, for which pve- 

Bosquet’s division was already in march 
or Adrianople. He appears to be entirely 
unaware that, in the event of the fall of Silis- 
tria and Shumla and the occupation by the 
enemy of the eastern passes leading to Aidos, 
the presence of a force entrenched at Adrian; 
ople had long before heen pointed out by very 
high military authority, as one of the most 
effectual modes of stopping an invasion of 
Turkey. ‘If,’’ said Marshal Marmont (po 
mean guide on such a question), ‘ if a Frengh 
and English fleet were to pass the Straits of 
the Dardanelles, and arrive at Constantino- 
ple, and if at the same time a corps of fifty 
thousand men of the alliance, Austrians 
or French, were to take up the position of 
Adrianople and establish an entrenched camp 
there, then the Russians would have immense 
difficulties in dislodging their enemies.* Lord 
Raglan was right in thinking that the cir- 
cumstances did not justify this movement, 
and it was abandoned: but it by no means 
follows that the proposal was an absurd one. 
On the 4th June, nobody thought it proba- 

*See again Ed. Rev. vol. c., p. 283. 








ble or even possible, that the Russians should 
utterly fail before Silistria. It was certain 
that the Allied armies had not the means of 
‘¢ moving to the front to relieve the place.” 
Therefore Marshal St. Arnaud pro to 
take up a very strong position, whio even in 
the event of the fall of the Danubian for- 
tresses, must have stopped the invader. As 
it was, there the Allies remained, dying by 
scores of cholera, almost within hearing of 
the cannonade at Silistria, but incapable of 
moving forwards, when happily the Russians 
failed in their final onslaught, and on the 22d 
June, recrossed the Danube. These factsare 
barely referred to by Mr. Kinglake, though 
with a touching sympathy for the prowess of 
his countrymen, he devotes some pages to the 
ee exploits of young Butler and young 

asmyth, the voluntary defenders of Silis- 
tria. 

At this point, however, the invasion of 
Turkey by Russia ends. Not long afterwards 
the Russians evacuated the Principalities. 
Mr. Kinglake thinks that a mere blockade 
and the intervention of the German Powers 
must soon have brought the czar to reason, 
and he asks, ‘‘ How came it to happen, that 
rejecting the peace-which seemed to be thus 

repared by the mere course of events, the 
Wate Powers determined to undertake the 
invasion of a Russian province?’’ In other 
words, why did we go to the Crimea at all? 

It appears that this would be the place to 
put the reader in possession of the strate- 
gical views of Lord Raglan upon the cam- 
paign. Mr. Kinglake boasts that he has had 
the privilege of examining all Lord Raglan’s 
papers and correspondence ; but as far as we 
can perceive, in no one instance have these 
papers served to throw any fresh light on the 
conduct of the war. Yet at this time, the 
British Government must have awaited with 
extreme interest the reports of the com- 
mander, who was already on the spot, act- 
yng in concert with the French marshal and 
the Turkish general. The Russian siege of 
Silistria had begun ; if successful, the army 
of invasion must ere long have found itself 
in face of the Allied forces; if defeated, 
what part remained for the Allied forces to 
take? This dilemma was so obvious, that 
Lord Raglan can hardly have failed to con- 
sider it; but we are not informed what 
course he had resolved to adopt in either al- 
ternative. On this important question this 
history is a blank. But it is stated in an- 
other place that from the moment Lord 
Raglan knew that the siege of Silistria had 
been raised, he never doubted that, for that 
year at least, the invasion of European Tur- 
key was atan end. And again: ‘After all, 
it is hard to say what other disposition of 
the troops [than the Crimean expedition] 
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would have united the advan of being 
better and possible.’”’ Mr. Kinglake admits, 
therefore, that the invasion of the Crimea 
was not only the best disposition of the 
troops, but the only one—a retreat to Malta 
being obviously impossible. 

The siege of Silistria was raised on the 21st 
June upon'the failure of the final assault of 
the place. What was now to be done? Mr. 
Kinglake’s opinion is that at that moment 
‘+ the war ceased to be necessary,’’ and that 
‘* it would have been virtually at an end if 
France had been mistress of herself, or if 
England had been free from passion and cray- 
ing for adventure.”” Upon this view of the 
case the Crimean invasion was unjustifiable ; 
and accordingly Mr. Kinglake proceeds to 
account for it, not by any large views of pol- 
itics or of war, but by paltry personal pas- 
sions and: influences of the most contemptible 
kind. For the whole theory of this ingen- 
ious author reminds us in some degree of 
the paradox of Mandeville, that the world is 
really governed by the vices and follies of 
mankind. But his manner of presenting the 
facts of the case is marvellously incomplete, 
and his deductions from them are conse- 
quently fallacious. 

It is necessary to remind our readers, for 
no trace of the fact appears in these volumes, 
that in the months of daly and August, when 
the preparations for the imvasion of the Cri- 
mea were going on, negotiacions with Russia 
were also carried on by Austria on behalf of 
herself and the Western Powers. England 
and France declared by their despatches of 
the 22d July, that the sacrifices already im- 
posed upon them were too great, and the 
cause they had taken in hand too important, 
for them to desist, unless they obtained from 
Russia adequate securities against the re- 
newal of hostilities. They therefore de- 
manded, 1. That the Protectorate claimed by 
Russia over the Principalities by virtue of 
former treaties, now abrogated, should cease. 
2. That the navigation of the mouths of the 
Danube should be free. 3. That the treaty 
of 13th July, 1841, should be revised in the 
sense of a restriction of the naval power of 
Russia in the Black Sea. 4. That no power 
should claim an official protectorate over the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. On the 8th 
August, Austria entirely adopted these prin- 
ciples. Notes were exchanged at Vienna, 
and on the 10th August, Austria urged Rus- 
sia to accede to these demands.* Prussia 


* In the very teeth of these indisputable facts 
Mr. Kinglake states (vol. ii., p. 128), that “our 
plan of engaging in a great marine expedition 
against Crim Tartary would cause Austria and Prus- 
sia to despair of all effective support from the West, 
thus driving them, or tending to drive them, into 
better relations with Nicholas. Before the 28th 
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hereupon withdrew, and refused to take a 
part in this remonstrance. On the 26th 
August, Russia posiively rejected these terms. 
Had they been accepted, it is needless to add 
that the Crimean expedition would not have 
taken place. Here then is the clear and pre- 
cise ground on which the war assu an 
offensive character against Russia, viz., to 
compel her to submit to terms of peace which 
England and France held to be necessary to 
the future safety of Turkey, and which Aus- 
rtria had fully adopted. This is the political 
explanation of the war; and it was justified, 
as each preceding step of the Allies had been 
— by a fresh refusal on the part of 

ussia to agree to the terms pro by the 
Allies. 

Mr. Kinglake, passing by these negotia- 
tions and offers in total silence, proceeds to 
attribute the war solely to the adventurous 
and fervent passions of the English people, 
to the artifices of France, to the influence of 
the newspaper press in this country, and to 
the torpor of the British Cabinet at a dinner 
at Pembroke Lodge. These are absurdities 
alike unworthy of the historian of this war, 
and of his subject. The passions of the Eng- 
lish people were not so excited that they 
would not have desisted from the war, if they 
could then have obtained adequate and last- 
ing guarantees of peace. France had not 
more to do with those conditions than Aus- 
tria, which had adopted them. Mr. King- 
lake has drawn a fanciful picture of a great 
English newspaper, under the figure of a 
‘** Company ”’ exercising ‘‘ a great sway over 
the conduct of the war.” We know not 
whether the Times newspaper belongs to 
a ‘*Company”’ at all, and we very much 
question the fact. But if ‘* widows and 
country gentlemen ’’ have any share in the 
profits of that journal, it may be presumed 
that these persons have not more influ- 
ence over its political direction, than the in- 
dividual shareholders of a railway company 
have over the express trains upon the line. 
It is within our certain knowledge that the 
articles to which Mr. Kinglake refers were 
simply the expression of the strong convic- 
tions of one or two political writers, who 
had in view no object but the public in- 
terests they had undertaken to defend; 
and that the paltry motives here ascribed 
to them had not one particle of influence 
on the course they took in that great dis- 
cussion. ‘They have reason to look back 


July there were signs that this change was begin- 
ning to set Russia free from the straits into which 
she had been placed by the unanimity of the Four 
Powers. As far as Austria was concerned the very 
reverse was the case, as is demonstrated by het note 
of the 8th August, and by her declaration that sho 
approved the moderation of our conditions. 
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on that course with unmixed satisfac ion ; 
for whatever may have been the subse juent 
mistakes of those by whom this expedition 
was carried on, the invasion of the Crimea 
was demonstrated by the result to be the true 
gut strategical operation which exhausted 
the whole power of Russia, and finally led 
her to abandon all her pretensions and con- 
clude peace. 

Nor can it be forgotten that all the reasons 
which existed in the summer of 1854 for the 
attack on Sebastopol were augmented a hun- 
dred-fold, when it was discovered (as it was 
in the course of the following year) what 
enormous stores the czar had accumulated in 
that arsenal for the subjugation of the Kast. 
That fact, coupled with the conversations 
with Sir Hamilton Seymour, the Menschikoff 
mission, the insults to Turkey, the claim of 
the Protectorate, and the seizure of the 
Principalities, conclusively demonstrates the 
depth and magnitude of the design of Nich- 
olas, and that design was, by the ultimate 
capture and destruction of Sebastopol, anni- 
hilated. The Crimean War could not infuse 
any real strength into Turkey, but it took 
from Russia the power of injuring her. In 
point of fact, long before the public atten- 
tion had been directed to Sebastopol by any 
English newspaper, the Duke of Newcastle 
had distinctly informed Lord Raglan in his 
despatch of the 10th April, 1854, that Se- 
bastopol was the point against which effec- 
tive operations, when they commenced, should 
be directed. ‘To that minister, who had af- 
terwards to bear so much of the obloquy 
which might more justly have been thrown 
on others, belongs the merit of having ener- 
getically adopted this policy at the outset of 
the war. We do not believe that he stood 
alone in it. Indeed, the unanimous decision 
of the Cabinet is a sufficient answer to that 
charge ; though we may here remark, in an- 
swer to Mr. Kinglake’s former extravagant 
estimate of Lord Palmerston’s influence, that 
the Home Secretary was not present at the 
Cabinet which finally decided on the expedi- 
tion. At length, when the time for action 
arrived, the Duke of Newcastle as Minister 
of War, proceeded of course to communicate 
to Lord Raglan the views of the Government. 
He did so in a despatch which was read to 
the Cabinet after a dinner at Pembroke 
Lodge, and Mr. Kinglake has here amused 
his readers with a whimsical anecdote. He 
relates that all the members of the Cabinet, 
except a small minority, fell asleep. As the 
whole despatch consists of about one hundred 
and fifty lines, and might be read in fifteen 
minutes, their slumbers cannot have been 
long. But even if the incident be truly 
stated, it had no effect on the result. The 
decision had previously been deliberately 








taken in the Cabinet after repeated discus- 
sions; the despatch was merely the formal 
document conveying it to Lord Raglan. Mr. 
Kinglake assails this despatch with great un- 
fairness and acrimony: he says that ‘ it 
bristled with sentences tending to provoke 
objections ;’’ and implies that it would or 
should have been ‘‘ mutilated’ by an awak- 
ened Cabinet. As he publishes, or affects to 
ublish, the despatch itself, readers can judge 
or themselves. We say, moreover, with the 
whole despatch before us, that it appears to 
us to be open to no objections at all. Mr. 
Kinglake rashly asserts that the cogency of 
the wording of it placed the English general 
under compulsion. We find in it direct evi- 
dence of the contrary. After referring to 
the previous instructions of the 10th April, 
which had pointed to Sebastopol at the very 
outset of the war, whenever it should as- 
sume the shape of offensive hostilities, and 
after shqwing that the other contingencies 
of the wy” were already exhausted, the 
Duke of Newcastle instructed Lord Raglan 
‘* to concert measures for the siege of Se 
topol, unless, with the information in your 
possession, but at present unknown in this 
country, you should be decidedly of opinion 
that it could not be undertaken with a reasona- 
ble prospect of success.’’ And he added, that 
“if, Po mature reflection, you should con- 
sider the united strength of the two armies is 
insufficient for this non, corte tout you are not to 
be precluded from the exercise of the discretion 
originally vested in you.”’ We entirely deny 
that this was ‘‘an absolute order from the 
Secretary of State.”? It was exactly such an 
order as a government must give in the dis- 
charge of its duty; it is such an order as 
strengthens a commander to act, but at the 
same time it left him to judge in the last re- 
sort whether he had the means of obeying it. 
But there are things yet more singular with 
reference to this despatch. Mr. Kinglake 
publishes a portion of it (vol. ii. p. a in- 
troduced with the words, ‘‘ so far as it related 
to the expedition which the Allies undertook, 
the promised despatch was in these words : ”’ 
and as the document was headed ‘‘ Secret,’’ 
and a portion of it is barred with mysterious 
asterisks, Mr. Kinglake’s readers may per- 
haps imagine that he is at last breaking the 
seal of the Raglan papers and introducin 
them to a secret of state. But this woul 
be a delusion. When, on the 23d April, 
1855, the Duke of Newcastle was examined 
by the Sebastopol Committee of the House 
of Commons, his grace, by the express desire 
of the Committee, produced in their entiret 
both the despatch to Lord Raglan of the 10t 
April, and alee that of the 29th June. Both 
these documents are printed in extenso in the 
Evidence taken before that Committee, Part. 
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ii. p. 116; and it is certainly unaccountable 
that Mr. Kinglake. should not have referred 
to a source of information which must be fa- 
miliar to him. But this is not all. The 
historian of the Crimean War ought to have 
printed both those despatches, on which the 
expedition was founded, fully and completely 
in his Appendix. Instead of that he has in- 
serted a mutilated copy of one of them in his 
text. We say mutilated, because the omis- 
sions are by no means unimportant. They 
* relate to the design for seizing the Isthmus 
of Perikop to prevent the Russians from 
throwing troops into the Crimea, and also to 
operations in Georgia in the event of the de- 
lay being inevitable in undertaking the expe- 
dition against Sebastopol. An alternative 
was, therefore, presented to Lord Raglan in 
the very despatch which Mr. Kinglake repre- 
sents as an absolute command. 

Mr. Kinglake’s account of the manner in 
which Lord Raglan received this despatch is 
still more extraordinary. He tells us that 
the general believed that the enterprise was 
one of a very hazardous kind, and was not 
warranted by any ‘‘ safe information concern- 
ing the state of the enemy’s forces.’’ Never- 
theless, he resolved not to exercise his discre- 
tion, but to obey it. Not that Lord Raglan 
thought that the order was simply impera 
tive, for he took Sir George Brown’s opinion 
on the subject. These two gallant officers 
asked themselves ‘*how the Great Duke 
would have acted and decided under such 
circumstances.”’ Sir George Brown thought 
“that great man would not have accepted 
the eryers | of undertaking such an en- 
terprise : ’? but he added, ** if you decline it, 
they will send some one else out to command 
the army.’’ After this military council, 
Lord Raglan decided, as we are told by his 
historiographer, in direct opposition to his 
own judgment ; and we feel bound to add, that 
having so decided, it was mainly to his firm- 
ness and courage that the landing of the ex- 
pedition was due. We heartily rejoice that 
the wording of the despatch was sufficiently 
clear to produce this result. 

Mr. Kinglake repeatedly asserts that the 
expedition was undertaken without sufficient 
knowledge of the difficulties attending it, and 
of the strength of the enemy in the Crimea. 
But, although it is true that very little infor- 
mation had been obtained by the generals in 
the East, yet the British Government had | 
exerted itsclf to the utmost to ascertain the | 
true state of things in the Crimea, and had | 
succeeded to such an extent that the strength 
and distribution of the Russian forces in the | 
peninsula was accurately known to them, as 
the result afterwards proved, and Mr. King- | 
lake admits. The whole of this information | 





was transmitted to Lord Raglan before he | 
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was called upon to take the final determina- 
tion. It is true that this information was all 
obtained in England, and none of it was col- 
lected by Lord Stratford and Lord Raglan. 
Whose fault was that? The motive assigned 
by Mr. Kinglake for this surprising omission 
is thus expressed :— 


“The duty of gathering knowledge by 
clandestine means 18 one 80 repulsive to the 
feelings of an English gentleman, that there 
is always danger of his neglecting it or per- 
forming it ill. Perhaps no two men could be 
less fit for the business of employing spies 
than Lord Stratford and Lord Raglan.”— 
Vol. ii., p. 90. 


If Mr. Kinglake is acquainted with the de- 
spatches of the Duke of Wellington, he will 
find in them abundant evidence that our 
greatest commander—an English gentleman 
also in his way—never neglected any means 
of obtaining the best information he could 
from secret political and military sources. 
It is, in fact, one of the most important du- 
ties of a general. The neglect of it in this 
instance, when some knowledge of the Crimea 
might certainly have been collected from the 
Greek traders, was unpardonable. 

Mr. Kinglake stands in this singular posi- 
tion. He condemns as unwise the policy of 
the campaign he has undertaken to describe ; 
and, in order to exalt the judgment of Lord 
Raglan, he represents him as carrying through, 
by the force of his own will and authority, 
an expedition which he believed to be ‘* not 
even moderately prudent.” If the view 
taken by Mr. Kinglake be the true one, 
surely the wisdom and moral courage of the 
French officers who remonstrated against the 
expedition would contrast favorably with the 
rash and adventurous spirit in which it was 
executed. We who believe that the expedi- 
tion to the Crimea was a wise and necessary 
operation, can with greater sincerity rejoice 
that the ‘ timides avis’? were overruled. 
The honor of overruling them rests with © 
Lord Raglan, Sir Edmund Lyons, Admiral 
Bruat, and Colonel Trochu. Oddly enough, 
whilst he accuses the English Government of 
fettering the judgment of Lord Raglan by a 
despatch, Mr. Kinglake discovers (vol. ii., p. 
113) that, ‘ in effect, the power of deciding 
for or against the expedition had passed from 
Paris and from London, and was all concen- 
tred in the English general.”” What, then, : 
becomes of the ‘absolute orders ”’ of the 
Secretary of State ? 

We cannot attempt, within our present 
limits, to criticise minutely the military de- 
tails of this great operation as related by Mr. 
Kinglake. ‘They would require an amount 


of space we are unable to give to them, and 
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an amount of military experience we do not 
possess ; and we doubt not that this part of 
the task will be more fully performed by 
other writers in this country and in France. 
The latter half of Mr. Kinglake’s second vol- 
ume appears to us to be the most spirited and 
interesting portion of the book. It is still 
pervaded, we regret to observe, 7s tendenc 
to depreciate the conduct of our Allies, whic 
is unworthy of a writer in Mr. Kinglake’s 
position, and not less unfounded than the im- 
putation urged by vulgar and ignorant writ- 
ers on the other side of the Channel — that 
the English were always behindhand in the 
concerted movements of the twoarmies. But 
without engaging in a discussion on this sub- 
ject, we shall content ourselves with follow- 
ing the personal conduct of Lord Raglan dur- 
ing the three eventful days which ended by 
lacing the Allied armies victorious on the 
eights of the Alma. 
te on the evening of the 19th Septem- 
ber, the British army, bivouacking around 
the village of Bulganak, not without fear of 
a sudden attack of the enemy, Marshal St. 
Arnaud, accompanied by Colonel Trochu, 
rode up to Lord Raglan’s headquarters to 
concert a plan of attack for the following day. 
Scornfully as Mr. Kinglake is pleased to treat 
this overture from such 2 man as St. Arnaud 
to such a man as Lord Raglan, it appears to 
us to be the most natural and rational step 
that could be taken under the circumstances. 
A few days before, Lord Raglan had declared 
to the marshal in a French letter, quoted by 
Mr. Kinglake (p. 149), that on reaching the 
rendezvous the generals would have an op- 
portunity of showing that their manner of 
acting together remained unaltered and sin- 
cere: now was the time to put that union 
and sincerity to the test. St. Arnaud pro- 
posed his plan. Perhaps it was not a good 
one; but what says Mr. Kinglake of oor 
Raglan’s reception of it? 


‘¢ Lord Raglan, cast in another mould, sat 
quiet, with governed features, restraining— 
or only perhaps postponing—his smiles, lis- 
tening graciously, assenting, or not dissent- 
ing, putting forward no plan of his own, and, 
in short, eluding discussion. This method 
was instinctive with him; but in his inter- 
course with the French he followed it delib- 
erately and uponsystem. . . . Of a certainty 
Lord Raglan dealt as though he held % to be 
clear gain to be able to avoid intrusting the 
marshal with a knowledge of what our army 
would be likely to undertake ; but my belief 
is that this, his seemingly guarded method, 
was not so much based upon anything which 
may have come to his ears from Paris or from 
the French camp, but rather upon his desire 
to avoid premature controversy and upon his 





true native English dislike of all premature 
planning. He was so sure of his troops, and 
80 conscious of his own power to act swiftl 
when the occasion might come, that although 
he was now within half a march of the ene- 
my’s assembled forces, he did not at all long 
to ruffle his mind with projects—with proj 

for the attack of a position not hitherto recon- 
noitred.’’—Vol. ii., p. 241. 


This is, we think, the most absurd 
we remember to have read in all historical 
composition. What! the pupil of Welling- 
ton, commanding only a portion of an Allied 
army, which was on the next morning to at- 
tack a powerful enemy in a strong position, 
refuses ‘‘ to ruffle his mind with projects,’’ 
and, when asked by the French commander 
to discuss with him the plan of the attack, he 
takes refuge in unmeaning grimaces and holds 
his tongue! If such was the conduct of Lord 
Raglan, it would be difficult to carry folly and 
insincerity beyond it. Conceive the Duke of 
Wellington, in a conference with Bliicher 
before the battle of Waterloo, refusing to 
‘‘intrust the marshal with a knowledge of 
what our army would be likely to undertake ! ’” 
How are concerted operations: between com- 
manders of equal rank possible, if they do 
not communicate to cok other their inten- 
tions, and act uponthem? It would appear, 
on Mr. Kinglake’s own showing, that if Lord 
Raglan vouchsafed no further explanation 
than this, St. Arnaud was entitled to sup- 
pose that he did not reject the French pro- 
posal. At any rate, Mr. Kinglake is guilty 
of unnecessary discourtesy when he engraves 
upon his copy of the French ‘ Projet’ that 
it was ‘* untruly stated to have been accepted 
by Lord Raglan.” The French officers may 
well have conceived that Lord Raglan acqui- 
esced init. It is, however, certain that when 
the Allies found themselves in front of the 
Russian army, St. Arnaud’s plan was im- 
practicable. 

But, after all, does it appear from this 
book, or from any other evidence, that Lord 
Raglan had formed amy plan of attack at all? 
We have already remarked on the strange 
absence of evidence of any strategical design 
after the raising of the siege of Silistria ; 
still more strange is the absence of any defi- 
nite tactics as he approached the enemy’s po- 
sition at the Alma. Yet again Mr. Kinglake 
throws no light on the subject. The gener- 
als of division were not consulted or informed 
of their chief’s intentions the evening before ; 
they received no definite or precise orders on 
the morning of the battle. Lord Raglan 
made up his mind (perhaps ery not to 
attempt to turn the enemy’s right, but to at- 
tack in front. Thereupon every man knew 
that, the Russians being before our lines, 
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nothing remained for it but to advance by 
sheer fighting. Even in taking up the 

und of the divisions, for want of a timely 
order, which Lord Raglan refused to give 
lest he should wound the sensitive feelings 
of Sir George Brown, the right regiment of 
the Light Division was masked by a portion 
of Pennefather’s brigade. It is here due to 
Mr. Kinglake to remark that he has consid- 
erably improved our knowledge of the bat- 
tle by the use of Russian authorities, which 
are apparently trustworthy. We leave the 
military critics to deal with the assertion 
that the earlier operations of the French 
were ineffectual, and that the Allies were for 
some time in danger. The dramatic effect 
of Mr. Kinglake’s composition would be 
marred, if any but Lord Raglan in his own 

rson was to bear off the honors of the vic- 


ry. 

Aiter describing with great animation the 
first attack on the Great Redoubt, and the he- 
roic, but abortive efforts of Codrington and 
Lacy Yea at the head of the Light Division 
to hold the redoubt and to stem the advance 
of the Vladimir column, Mr. Kinglake sud- 
denly points to the ‘* spell which Sound the 
ezar’s commanders, and bade them throw 
away the gifts of fortune. It was nothing 
less than an apparition.”” On one of the 
high knolls jutting - from the eastern slopes 
of the Telegraph Hil , and closely overlooking 
the Russian reserves, sat a gay-looking group 
of horsemen. And amongst them was no 
less a person than the commander-in-chief 
of the Mpritigh army. No sooner had Lord 
Raglan despatched the order to bis leading 
divisions to advance, than he himself, with- 
out waiting to support the mgvement, rode 
forward across the river, ‘‘ guided only by 
Fortune,’’ being then athiaky parted from 
his own troops. His charger, rejoicing in 
the appropriate name of ‘‘ Shadrach,”’ be- 
came excited in the fire; and Lord Raglan 
himself is described by his admiring follower, 
in this critical moment of a general action, 
‘as under the guidance of feelings akin to 
the impulses of the chase.”” Thus led, he 
dashed onwafds, and actually passed with 
his staff ‘‘ between the enemy’s centre and 
his left wing,’’ in the middle of the action. 
He luckily gained this knoll, ‘‘ where For- 
tune, still enamored of his boldness, was 
awaiting him with her radiant smile.’ 
Once there, he had the judgment to send 
back for two guns and for Adame’s brigade ; 
and luckily, as the Russians seem to have 
taken him for a ghost, no serious attempt 
was made to dislodge the party from the 
height. 

Is it possible that Mr. Kinglake does not 

rceive the extreme absurdity of this singu- 

r anecdote? ‘The British general, relin- 
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quishing necessarily all direction over his 
own troops, then fiercely engaged, rides for- 
ward to a point, which is indicated in the 
plan of the battle by a star, actually in the 
rear of the Russian line and fronting their 
reserves ; and from this unprecedented po- 
sition he strikes mortal terror into a whole 
army, and routs them with a couple of nine- 
pounders, from which two shots were fired ! 
Pia incomparable naiveté Mr. Kinglake 
adds :— ; 


“It was Lord Raglan’s strange and happy 
destiny to have ridden almost into the rear 
of the position, as to be almost as near to the 
enemy’s reserves as he was to the front of 
their array.’’—Vol. ii. p. 385. 


We are informed, on the contrary, by one 
of the staff-officers nearest to Lord Raglan’s 
person throughout the day, that he crossed 
the river immediately after he had ordered 
the attack, and that on reaching the knoll he 
expressed his regret that he had taken up a 
wrong position, and was on the right of his 
army, when he ought to have been on the 
left of it. 

They reached the knoll just before the Light 
Division began its attack : there the English 
general sat aloft watching the fate of the day, 
but aware that ‘‘any order he might send 
would lose its worth in the journey and tend 
to breed confusion.’”? This Mr. Kinglake 
calls shortly afterwards ‘‘ the spirit in which 
Lord Raglan was conducting the battle : ’’ for 
‘he looked and spoke like a man who had 
the enemy in his power.”” We can only say, 
that if this account be true, the battle was 
left to the courage and intelligence of the 
generals of the divisions, and Lord Raglan’s 
share in it was a romantic accident. At that 
very point of time, as we learn in another 
place, the fate of the battle turned on bring- 
ing up the supports to the Light Division, 
and Mr. Kinglake comments, we think with 
undue severity, on the momentary hesitation 
of the illustrious duke, who paused, not from 
any want of resolution in himself, but from a 
natural and honorable feeling of consideration 
for his men. Whose business was it to di- 
rect the advance of corps to conduct or sup- 
port the main attack? It was the duty of 
the commander-in-chief. In his absence 
from his proper post, the necessary order was 
given to the First Division by General Airey, 
and the same movement was spontaneously 
made by General Evans without any orders 
at all. Indeed it appears from a letter of 


General Evans to the Duke of Cambridge, 
which has been circulated since the publica- 
tion of this book, that this general induced 
Colonel Steele to give an order, purporting 
to come from the commander-in-chief, for 
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the advance of the First Division; and a 
similar order is said to have been sent by 
Lord Raglan. The Duke of Cambridge and 
his staff have no recollection of the receipt of 
those orders. Such was the confusion to 
which the absence of the commander-in-chief 
gave rise. Mr. Kinglake sneers with his 
usual taste at the position taken by Marshal 
St. Arnaud during the action; but that po- 
sition seems to be precisely the point from 
which his orders could most easily reach the 
several divisions of the French army. No 
censure has qe been cast upon Lord Raglan 
in the records of this war 80 severe as Mr. 
Kinglake’s narrative of the battle of the 
Alma, and for the love and reverence we bear 
to his memory we deeply 7 it. Never 
was a battle so unscientifically fought ; for- 
tunately for the Allies, the Russian generals 
made even more fatal blunders than our own, 
and the indomitable pluck of the troops car- 
ried the day. 

Yet one point more. Mr. Kinglake af- 
firms that the extravagant accounts given by 
M. de Bazancourt and others of the fight 
between the French and Russians at the Tel- 
egraph Hill are not only exaggerated but 
fictitious: that the Russians themselves do 
not claim the merit of any fighting on that 
spot; and that in fact no combat at all took 
p ace there. It is certain that the part taken 

y the French in the whole action is infinitely 
less than we were led to suppose at the time, 
as may be inferred from the fact stated in 
St. Arnaud’s despatch that they lost three 
officers killed, we lost twenty-five officers and 
nineteen sergeants killed, and eighty-one 
officers and one hundred and two sergeants 
wounded. But the statement that there was 
no combat on Telegraph Hil is contradicted 
by very direct evidence. Mr. Kinglake him- 
self admits that there was to every eye ‘‘ the 
appearance of a fight,”’ and is obliged to re- 
sort to the supposition that the young French 
soldiers were firing at nothing from sheer 
excitement. But on the following day Cap- 
tain Hamley of the Artillery, then adjutant 
to Colonel Dacre’s batteries, visited the spot, 
and has published what he saw there. 


‘Tt was not till reaching the plain on 


which stood the unfinished signal tower, al- 
ready mentioned as the contested point in the 
French attack, that there appeared signs of a 
sanguinary conflict. Many Russians lay 
dead there, and they lay thicker near the 
signal tower, the hillock on which it was 
built being strewn with them. Three or four 
had been bayoneted while defending the en- 
trance; and in the narrow space within, 
which was divided into compartments, were 
three or four small groups, slain in the de- 
fence. Another spot near contained three or 
four hundred corpses.’’—Hamley’s Campaign 
of Sebastopol, p. 36. 


Either Captain Hamley did not see what 
he declares himself to have seen, or Mr. King- 
lake’s inferences from the Russian narratives 
of the battle are untrue. Captain Hamley’s 
statement is corrohorated by the officer who 
was sent by Lord Raglan to urge the French 
to advance, and who informs us that on ar- 
riving at the Telegraph Hill, immediately 
after the combat, he saw many bodies of the 
slain of both armies. 

We now take our leave of this book, with 
great regret that its defects preponderate so 
largely over its beauties and its merits, but 
with a very strong conviction that animation 
of style and keenness of satire cannot exten- 
uate the perversion of history. Mr. King- 
lake had the good fortune to appropriate the 
most important and heroic subject of our 
times; he has degraded it sometimes into a 
libel, sometimes into a caricature. He had 
the advantage of some personal knowledge 
of the men and the events he describes ; but 
his personal experience chiefly manifests it- 
self in the shape of invincible antipathies or 
prepossessions. He intended, no doubt, to 
raise a monument to the glory of England, 
but he has defaced it by injustice to France. 
For these reasons we are satisfied that the 
country cannot gccept this book as the fitting 
and lasting record of the Crimean War in 
English literature; but will rather deplore 
that the fruits of great talent and labor have® 
been marred by a greater lack of temper and 
judgment. 


‘*Some hand more calm and sage 
The leaf must fill.”’ 








‘¢ He expresses with very little scruple his high 
opinion of his own powers ; but his self-commen- 
dations are received without scorn or mdignation : 
we allow his claims and love his frankness.”’ 

—Dr. Jounson, on Dryden. 


This particular kind of egotism is generally the 
hardest to endure ; but there is so much in man- 
ner. The egotisms we can best bear are the naive 
gossipy talking about self which we find in old 


Montaigne ; the intense personal convictions of a 
| man like Johnson himself,—for we are ready to 
| bear anything to get at the intense personal con- 

victions of a strong mind ; and the kind of self- 

assertion that we meet with in Burke, where a 
| man speaks of himsebf'as having especial authority, 

and right to be heard on the point in question, 
| from his circumstances, his character, his special 
| opportunities of knowledge, his sufferings in the 
' cause which he is asserting. 
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CHARLES LAMB. 

Tue Atlantic Monthly for May opens with 
a selection from Charles Lamb’s uncollected 
writings, introduced and strung together by 
a few light and enthusiastic reminiscences, 
notes, comments, and criticisms by the author 
and compiler of the paper. We make some 
extracts from Lamb’s good things, here for 
the first time brought together.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

THE DEATH OF COLERIDGE. 


‘«‘ When I heard of the death of Coleridge, 
it was without grief. It seemed to me that 
he long had been on the confines of the next 
world—that he had a hunger for eternity. I 
grieved then that I could not grieve. But 
since, I feel how great a part he was of me. 
His great and dear spirit haunts me. I can- 
not think a thought, [ cannot make a criti- 
cism on men or books, without an ineffectual 
turning and reference to him. He was the 

roof and touchstone of all my cogitations. 
Fre was a Grecian (or in the first form) at 
Christ’s Hospital, where I was Deputy Gre- 
cian ; and the same subordination and defer- 
ence to him I have preserved through a life- 
long acquaintance. Great in his writings, he 
was greatest in his conversation. In him 
was disproved the old maxim, that he should 
allow every one his share of talk. He would 
talk from morn to dewy eve, nor cease till far 
midnight; yet who ever would interrupt 
him? who would obstruct that continuous 
flow of converse, fetched from Helicon or 
Zion? He had the tact of making the unin- 
telligible seem plain. Many who read the ab- 
struser parts of his * Friend’ would complain 
that his works did not answer to his spoken 
wisdom. They were identical. But he had 
a tone in oral delivery which seemed to con- 
vey sense to those who were otherwise imper- 
fect recipients. He was my fifty-years-old 
friend without a dissension. NeversawI his 
elikeness, nor probably the world can see again. 
I seem to love the house he died at more pas- 
sionately than when he lived. I love the 
faithful Gilmans more than while they exer- 
cised their virtues towards him living. What 
was his mansion is consecrated to me a 
chapel. Cus. Lams. 

‘¢ Edmonton, November 21, 1834.” 


CHARLES LAMB’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
The following was published in the New 


Monthly Magazine a few months after Lamb’s 
death, with the preface which precedes it :— 


‘¢ We have been favored, by the kindness 
of Mr. Upeott, with the fo@owing sketch, 
written in one of his manuscript collections 
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by Charles Lamb. It-will be read with deep 
interest by all, but with the coat interest 
by those who had the honor and the happi- 
ness of knowing the writer. It is so singu- 
larly characteristic that we can scarcely per- 
suade ourselves we do not hear it, as we read, 
spoken from his living lips. « Slight as it is, 
it conveys the most exquisite and perfect no- 
tion of the personal manner and habits of our 
friend. For the intellectual rest we lift the 
veil of its noble modesty, and can even here 
discern them. Mark its humor, crammed 
into a few thinking words,—its pathetic sen- 
sibility in the midst of contrast—its wit, 
truth, and feeling,—and, above all, its fanci- 
ful retreat at the close under a phantom cloud 
of death : — 

‘© ¢ Charles Lamb, born in the Inner 
Temple, 10th February, 1775 ; educated in 
Christ’s Hospital ; afterwards a clerk in the 
Accountants’ Office, East India House ; pen- 
sioned off from that service, 1825, after thir- 
ty-three years’ service ; js now a gentleman 
at large ; can remember few specialties in his 
life worth noting, except that he once caught 
a swallow flying (teste sud manu). Below 
the middle stature ; cast of face slightly Jew- 
ish, with no Judaic tinge in his complexional 
religion ; stammers abominably, and is there- 
fore more apt to discharge his occasional con- 
versation in a quaint aphorism ora poor quib- 
ble than in set and edifying speeches ; has 
consequently been libelled asa person always 
aiming at wit, which, as he told a dull fellow 
that charged him with it, is at least as good 
as aiming at dulness. A small eater, but not 
drinker ; confesses a partiality for the pro- 
duction of the juniper-berry ; was a fierce 
smoker of tobacco, but may be resembled to 
a volcano burnt out, emitting only now and 
then a casual puff. Has been guilty of ob- 
truding upon the public a tale in prose, called 
‘‘ Rosamund Gray,’?—a dramatic sketch, 
named “John Woodvil,”’»—a ‘“ Farewell 
Ode to Tobacco,’’ with sundry other poems, 
and light prose matter, collected in two slight 
crown octavos, and pompously christened his 
works, though in fact they were hisrecreations, 
and his true works may be found on the shelves 
of Leadenhall Street, filling some hundred 
folios. He is also the true Elia, whose essays 
are extant in a little volume, published a 
year or two since, and rather better known 
from that name without a meaning than from 
anything he has done, or can hope to do, in 
his own. He also was the first to draw the 
public attention to the old English dramatists, 
in a work called ‘* Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Writers who lived about the Time of 
Shakspeare,’’ published about fifteen years 
since. In short, all his merits and demerits 
to set forth would take to the end of Mr. 
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a book, and then not be told truly. 
died 18 , much lamented. 
‘¢ ¢ Witness his hand, 
‘<¢ Cartes Lams. 
“¢¢ 18th April, 1827.’ ”’ 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 

It is known to all who know Lamb, that 
his unfortunate farce called “* Mr. H.’’ was 
hissed from the stage. The following letter 
was written to a friend in China immediately 
before the production of the ill-fated piece :— 


‘‘ Now you’d like to know the subject. 


The title is ‘ Mr. H.’—no more: how sim- 


ple! how taking! A great H sprawling over 
the play-bill, and attracting eyes at every 
corner. ‘The story is a coxcomb appearing 
at Bath, vastly rich—all the ladies dying for 
him, all bursting to know who he is ; but he 
goes by no other name than Mr. H.: a curi- 
osity like that of the dames of Strasbur 
about the man with the great nose. But 
wont tell you any more about it. Yes, I 
will ; but I can’t give you an idea how I have 
done it. 1’ll just tell you, that, after much 
yehement admiration, when his true name 
comes out, ‘ Hogsflesh,’ all the women shun 
him, avoid him, and not one can be found to 
change their name for him ; that’s the idea : 
how flat it is here ! but how whimsical in the 
farce! And only think how hard upon me 
it is, that the ship is despatched to-morrow, 
and my triumph cannot be ascertained till 
the Wednesday after—but all China will 
ring of it by and by.” . 

Some time after, he writes again to the 
same friend in another strain :— 


‘¢So I go creeping on since I was lamed 
with that cursed fall from off the top of Drury 
Lane Theatre into the pit, ciniiies more 
than a year ago. However, I have been free 
of the house ever since, and the house was 

retty free with me upon that occasion. 
Tang “em, how they hissed! It was not a 
hiss neither, but a sort of frantic yell, like a 
congregation of mad geese, with roaring some- 
times like bears, mows and mops like apes, 
sometimes snakes, that hissed me into mad- 
ness. “T'was like Saint Anthony’s tempta- 
tions. Mercy on us, that God should give 
his favorite children, men, mouths to speak 
with, to discourse rationally, to promise 
smoothly, to flatter agreeably, to encourage 
warmly, to counsel wisely, to sing with, to 


drink qith, and to kiss with, and that they | 
aedtien them into mouths of adders, bears, | 
wolves, hysenas, and whistle like tempests, | 
and emit breath through them like distilla-| plied, as if they conferred upon them some 
tions of aspic poison, to asperse and vilify | 


the innocent labors of their fellow-creatures 





be pleased to make the teeth rot out of them 
all, therefore! Make them a reproach, and 
all that pass by them to loll out their tongues 
at them! Blind mouths! as Milton some- 
where calls them.’’ 


A CLUB OF DAMNED AUTHORS. 


Lamb ends an article on ‘‘ The Custom of 
Hissing at the Theatres ’’ with the following 
account of a club of damned authors :— 


‘*T proceed with more pleasure to give you 
an account of a club to which I have the 
honor to belong. ‘here are fourteen of us, 
who are all authors that have been once in 
our lives what is called damned. We meet 
on the anniversaries of our respective nights, 
and make ourselves merry at the expense of 
the public. The chief tenets which distin- 
guish our society, and which every man 
among us is bound to hold for gospel, are— 

‘¢ That the public, or mob, in all ages, have 
been a set of blind, deaf, obstinate, senseless, 
illiterate savages. That no man of genius, 
in his senses, would be ambitious of pleasing 
such a capricious, ungrateful rabble. That 
the only garg: end of writing for them 
is to pick their pockets, and that, failing, we 
are at full liberty to vilify and abuse them as 
much as ever we think fit. 

‘¢ That authors, by their affected pretences 
to hufnility, which they made use of as a 
cloak to insinuate their writings into the cal- 
lous senses of the multitude, obtuse to every- 
thing but the grossest flattery, are by degrees 
made that t beast their master; as we 
may act submission to children till we are 
obliged to practise it in earnest. That au- 
thors are and ought to be considered the mas- 
ters and preceptors of the public, and not 
vice versa. That it was so in the days of Or- 
pheus, Linus, and Muszus, and would be so 
again, if it were not that writers prove trai- 
tors to themselves. That, in particular, in the 
days of the first of those three great authors 
just mentioned, audiences appear to have been 
perfect models of what audiences should be ; 
for, though along with the trees and the rocks 
and the wild creatures, which he drew after 
him to listen to his strains, some serpents 
doubtless came to hear his music, if 49es not 
appear that any one among them ever lifted 
up a dissentient voice. They knew what was 
due to authors in those days. Now every 
stock and stone turns into a serpent, and has 
a voice, 

‘¢ That the terms ‘ Courteous Reader ’ and 
‘ Candid Auditors,’ as having given rise to a 
false notion in those to whom they were ap- 


right, which they cannot have, of exercising 


| their judgments, ought to be utterly ban- 
who are desirous to please them! Heaven | 


ished and exploded. 
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‘« These are our distinguished tenets. To 
keep up the memory of the cause in which 
we suffered, as the ancients sacrificed a goat, a 
supposed unhealthy animal, to Alsculapius, 
on our feast-nights we cut up a goose, an 
arimal typical of the popular voice, to the dei- 
ties of Candor and Patient Hearing. A zeal- 
ous member of the society once proposed that 
we should revive the obsolete luxury of viper 
broth ; but the stomachs of some of the com- 

ny rising at the proposition, we lost the 
Henefit of that highly salutary and antidotul 
dish. 

“« The privilege of admission to our club is 
strictly limited to such as have been fairly 
damned. A piece that has met with ever 80 
little applause, that has but languished its 
night or two, and then gone out, will never 
entitle its author toaseatamong us. An ex- 
ception to our usual readiness in conferring 
this privilege is in the case of a writer who, 
having been once condemned, writes again, 
and becomes candidate for a second martyr- 
dom. Simple damnation we hold to be a 
merit, but to be twice damned we adjudge in- 
famous. Such a one we utterly reject, and 
blackball without a hearing :— 


*¢ «The common damned shun his society.’ 


‘‘ Hoping that your publication of our Reg- 
ulations may be a means of inviting, some 
more members into our society, I conclude 
this long letter. 

‘“‘T am, sir, yours, 
‘¢ Semet Damnatus.”” 


OBITUARY. 
‘Diep, on Good Friday, the 3d of April, 


at his residence, in Martinsburg, Berkeley 
County, Virginia, in the. 84th year of his 
age, Pamir Crayton PEnpLetTon.”” 


This brief chronicle announces the depar- 
ture of a gentleman greatly beloved by all 
who knew him, and whose life was an illus- 
trious example of that rare felicity of fortune 
which gathers around its possessor troops of 
friends unmingled with a single enemy. 

Mr. Pendleton was the oldest surviving 
-member of that large family connection bear- 
ing his name, distributed over the State of 
Virginia, and which has its representatives 
in New York, Ohio, Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia ; a family distinguished for 
its various and honorable serviee in the civil 
and military departments of the nation, 
from the Revolutionary era to the present 
time. 


PHILIP CLAYTON 








PENDLETON. 


He was born in Berkeley County on the 
24th of November, 1779.; was educated in 
the bert schools of the State, and graduated 
at Nassau Hall College, Princeton, in 1796, 
taking one of the high honors of a class 
which included Forsyth, Berrian, Gaston, 
and others well known to fame amongst the 
brilliant men, who, in past time, have re- 
flected honor upon the highest posts in the 
National Government. He prepared him- 
self for the profession of ‘the law, and lived 
to enjoy the merited reputation of holding a 
position in the most eminent rank of the Bar 
of Virginia. 

His aversion to political contest led him to 
decline the frequent solicitations of his fel- 
low-citizens to enter into public life, to which 
aversion the exceptional experience obtained 
in his early manhood by a seat in the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, gave him additional mo- 
tive to avoid a career so little attractive to 
his ambition. 

He did not regard it as a departure from 
this resolution to accept an election as a 
member of the Convention which assembled, 
in 1829, to revise the constitution of his na- 
tive State, holding that to be a service he 
could not refuse to the constituency which 
demanded it, and as one which did not com- 
mit him to other public engagements. With 
the, same view he had, at an earlier period, 
accepted the appointment of the Legislature 
which designated him as one of the Commis- 
sioners of establishing and organizing the 
University of Virginia. ; 

In both of these engagements be rendered 
valuable aid to the object for which they were 
assumed, and attracted from his associates an 
increased respect for his character as an able 
and wise counsellor. 

During the administration of Mr. Adams 
he was persuaded by Mr. Clay, then Secre- 
tary of State, to accept the post of Judge of 
the District Court for the District of Western 
Virginia, but finding, after a short probation, 
that this appointment exacted from him a ser- 
vice which drew him too far from his domestic 
circle, he surrendered his commission to the 
Government, and from that day devoted him- 
self to the easy duties of his profession, and 
the more agreeable service of presiding as the 
Chief Judge of the County Court in the town 
of his residence—a position which he held 
for many years and in which he gained, what 
he always cherished, with more gratification 
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than the repute he might have won in a 
broader field of ambition—the universal re- 
spect and confidence of the little community 
around his home. . 

In such vocations as these he spent a life 
of the purest benevolence, and when at last, 
he had filled the measure of his days, he met 
the summons which called him to the pres- 
ence of his Creator with a cheerful obedience 
and with the calm and hopeful submission of 
an earnest, true, and/blameless Christian 
man, who could look back upon the tranquil 
current of his days without. reproach, and 
forward upon the eternity before him with- 
out trepidation or abatement of trust in the 
reward promised by his Saviour to the just. 
His character was marked by the peculiar 
blandness and courtesy of his manners, and 
still more by the truth and vigor of his in- 
tellect. He reminded one of the ideal given 
us in classical portraits of the ancient phi- 
losophers. His conversation was a perpetual 
stream of beautiful discourse, full of the 
richest thought and most recondite wisdom. 
Young and old found a charm in his society 
that was altogether absorbing. The hum- 
blest of his dependants, the poorest neighbor, 
the most cultivated associate, the man of 
large experience in the world, no less than 
the simplest and the least educated—all ex- 
perienced in their intercourse with him a 
sympathy that immediately enlisted friend- 
ship, and an instruction from which each de- 
rived profit. His habits of life were ex- 
tremely simple and partook of the sincere 
and truthful quality of his character, and 
leading him to estimate men more by their 
intrinsic virtues than by their pretensions ; 
he was thus the most charitable of men in 
his judgment of others; excusing and palli- 
ating their faults, never speaking ill of any 
one, but rather seeking something to praise 
in such traits of goodness as he might find in 
the most erring. This temper made him 
naturally the peacemaker in the little strifes 
of his neighborhood, and the kind monitor 
of the vicious whom the world is inclined to 
cast off. Honor and truth were the upper- 
most motives of his own life and the themes 
by which he sought to direct the conduct of 
those who resorted to him for advice. 
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In the maturity of his manhood his figure 
and countenance were remarkable for manly 
beauty and the impression they gave of intel- 
lectual endowment and personal grace; and 
when age had thinned his locks and set its 
lines upon his face, it rather heightened this 
impression by the reverence it inspired for 
his experience and wisdom. Washington 
Irving, with his quick appreciation of rich 
and racy characters—having made his ac- 
quaintance in a visit to the Berkeley Springs 
—designated him as ‘‘ that rare old cavalier ”’ 
—whom he remembered with most affection- 
ate interest. And, truly, Mr. Pendleton was 
one of the best representations of the qual- 
ities and bearing which romance assigns to 
that character—so commanding in presence, 
so gentle in breeding, so full of courtesy, in- 
telligence, and honor. 

His political opinions were formed in the 
school of Washington and Hamilton—that 
of the old Federalist—in which faith he lived 
and died, only growing the more stable and 
confirmed in his early convictions as age 
added to his experience. It was but the nec- 
essary and orderly result of his life-long at- 
tachment to the principles of this school that, 
when the present troubles broke upon our 
country, he should be found true to the Con- 
stitution and Union which his great teachers 
had founded. He was, therefore, most loyal 
amongst the loyal, and preserved his fealty 
to the Government of his fathers amidst 
much trial, peril, and persecution, which he 
bore with the fortitude of a patriot and the 
resignation of a Christian. His last thoughts 
dwelt upon the disorders of the day and his 
last breath was spent in prayers for his 
country. 

That he has not lived to see the prolonga- 
tion of these terrible disasters is his gain ; 
that the generation he has left behind him 
have no longer the benefit of his counsels and 
example is our loss. 

[From the National Intelligencer is copied 
this notice of the death of a gentleman with 
whom we have had yearly correspondence 
since the Museum began, forty-one years ago. 
It was he, who wrote to us, and whom we 
answered in The Living Age a year or 80 
ago, upon the genealogy of the rebellion.) 
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DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER. 
Cxose his eyes ; his work is done! 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon, or set of sun, 
Hand of man, or kiss of woman? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
Tn the clover or the snow ! 
What cares he? he cannot know ; 
Lay hin low! 


4 As man may, he fought his fight, 
{ Proved his truth by his endeavor ; 
Let him sleep in solemn right, 
Sleep forever and forever. 

Lay him low, lay him low, 

In the clover or the snow ! 

What cares he ? he cannot know ; 

Lay him low! 


Fold him in his country’s stars, 
Roll the drum and fire the volley ; 
What to him are all our wars, 
What but death-bemocking folly ? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow ! 
What cares he? he cannot know ; 
Lay him low! 


Leave him to God’s watching eye, 
Trust him to the hand that made him, 
Mortal love sweeps idly by ; 
God alone has power to aid him. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow ! 
What cares he? he cannot know ; 
Lay him low! 
Grorce H. Boxer. 


WAITING FOR OUR SOLDIERS. 
“ Therefore will I give men for thee, and people 
for thy life.” 
By the blue Potomac’s waters, 
By the Rappahannock’s line, 
By the sunny Southern rivers, 
*Neath the holly and the pine, 
Falling in the shock of battle, 
Wounded, in their blood they lie,— 
Pining with the dark malaria,— 
So our youthful patriots die. 


In the city, in the village, 
In the hamlet far away, 
Sit the mothers, watching, waiting, 
For their soldier-boys to-day. 
They are coming—daily coming, 
One by one, and score by score, 
In their leaden casings folded, 
Underneath the flag they bore. 


Thinks the mother, weeping, waiting, 
And expectant all the day,— 

When his regiment was summoned 
How her soldier went away ; 

With his bayonet a-gleaming, 
With his knapsack on his back, 

With his blanket strapped and folded,— 
And his home-filled haversack. 


Thinking of the courage swelling 
In his eye and in his heart, 


DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER.—IMPERISHABLE. 





Though a manly tear was welling, 
When he kissed her to depart. 

Thinking of his precious letters 
Written by the camp fire’s glow, 

Rich in love of home and country, 
And of her who bade him go. 


Counting now the lagging moments 
For‘the knocking at the door, 
For the shuffling and the tramping 
Feet of strangers on the floor ; 
Bringing in their precious burden, 
Leaving her to grief and tears, 
To the sorrow and the mourning 
Darkening all the coming years. 
Stay the wailing and the sighing 
Who in bitterness complain ; 
Said’st thou that our sons were dying, 
Pouring out their blood, in vain? 
God forbid! He slays the first-born 
That the people may be free ! 
Not a drop of blood is wasted ! 
*Tis the price of Liberty ! 
— Watchman and Reflector, 


IMPERISHABLE. 


Tue pure, the bright, the beautiful, 
That stirred our hearts in youth, 

The impulse to a wordless prayer, 
The dreams of love and truth ; 

The longings after something lost, 
The spirit’s yearning cry, 

The strivings after better hopes— 
These things can never die. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A brother in his need, 

The kindly word in grief’s dark hour 
That proves a friend indeed,— 

The plea for merey, softly breathed, 
When Justice threatens high, 

The sorrow of a contrite heart— 
These things shall never dic. 





The memory of a clasping hand, 
The pressure of a kiss, 
And all the trifles, sweet and frail, 
That make up love’s first bliss ; 
If with a firm, unchanging faith, 
And holy trust and high, 
Those hands have clasped, those lips have met, 
These things shall never die. 


The cruel and the bitter word, 
That wounded as it fell ; 
The chilling want of sympathy, 
We feel, but never tell. 
The hard repulse that chills the heart 
Whose hopes were bounding high, 
In an unfading record kept— 
These things shail never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do ; 

Lose not a chance to waken love— 
Be firm and just and true. 

So shall a light that cannot fade 
Beam on thee from on high, 

And angel voices say to thee— 
These things shall never die. 





